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What  is  the  value  of  the 
Cyko  trademark? 

WE  MEAN  the  tangible  value,  both  to  the 
consumer  and  the  manufacturer.  The  con¬ 
sumer  knows  by  experience  —  experience  .of  16 
years— that  when  he  uses  Cyko  he  gets  the  best 
prints  obtainable  from  his  negatives,  that  he  can¬ 
not  determine  the  value  of  his  negatives  until  he 
sees  a  print  on  Cyko. 

H  is  work  need  only  be  done  once.  He  has  no 
waste  either  of  paper,  time,  or  reputation. 

What  is  the  tangible  value  of  the  Cyko  trade¬ 
mark  to  the  consumer? 

The  manufacturer  of  Cyko  has  put  in  16  years  studying 
the  best  methods  of  compounding  and  mixing  emulsions, 
purchasing  secret  formulas,  buying  and  devising  machinery, 
collecting  data,  and  paying  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  for  experience. 

In  addition,  the  manufacturer  has  spent  in  16  years 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  showing  the  consumer  the 
quality  behind  the  trademark  Cyko — demonstrating,  teach¬ 
ing,  advertising  Cyko  quality. 

Yet  Cyko  is  sold  at  about  the  same  price  as  other  papers. 

What  is  the  value  of  the  Cyko  trademark  to  the  manufacturer? 

A  hundred  dollars  will  be  paid  for  the  best  answer. 


Ansco  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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PERFECT  pictures  of  profes¬ 
sional  quality  are  made  with 
Ansco  Camera,  Ansco  Speedex 
color-value  film,  and  the  prize 
winning  Cyko  paper.  The  direc¬ 
tions  are  simple  and  easy  to  follow. 
Ansco  Chemicals,  ready  prepared, 
make  success  doubly  sure. 


ANSCO 

: iik. 


No.  3  Folding  Ansco. 
Pictures,  3jx4j  in.  Prices, 
$17.50,  $22.50  and  $30,  de¬ 
pending  upon  equipment. 


The  exact  radius  finder  in  Ansco 
Cameras  is  of  great  assistance  to 
the  amateur.  See  the  nearest 
Ansco  dealer  about  it.  Catalog 
from  him  or  us  free  upon  request. 


Write  us  for  specimen 
picture  taken  with  model 
you  contemplate  buying. 


Millions  of  dollars  were  recently 
awarded  in  a  suit  for  infringe¬ 
ment  upon  Ansco  patent  rights, 
establishing  Ansco  Fil m 
legally  as  the  original  film . 


The  Sign  of  the 
Ansco  Dealer 
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OUR  COMBINATION  OFFER 

The  following  Books  and  Albums  with  one  year's  subscription  to 
“THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES”  will  be  supplied  at  rates  as  below: 


Photographing  in  Old  England  -  -  -  By  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams 

Retail  Price  -  --  --  --  --  $2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year,  1.50 

$4.00 

Both  for  -  -  -  $3.50 


Landscape  and  Figure  Composition 

Retail  Price  ...... 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year, 

Both  for  ----- 


By  Sadakichi  Hartmann 
$3.00 
1.50 
$4.50 

$3.50 


Photography  -  -  -  -  By  E.  O.  Hoppe,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  and  others 


Retail  Price  -  $2.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year,  -  -  1 .50 

$330 

Both  for  .-----  $3.00 


Saturday  with  My  Camera  By  Stanley  E.  Johnson 

Retail  Price  -  --  --  --  -  $1.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year,  -  1.50 

$3.00 

Both  for  -  -  -  $2.50 


With  Other  Photographers  -  ...  By  Ryland  W.  Phillips 

Retail  Price  -  $2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year,  -  1 .50 

$4.00" 

Both  for . $3.50 


Photographic  Amusements  -  By  W.  E.  Woodbury 

Retail  Price  -  -  $1.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year,  -  -  1.50 

$2.50 

Both  for  ~  $1.50 


With  a  Year's 

Album 

Ketail  Pnce 

Subscription  to 
Photographic  Times 

“PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 

”  ALBUM, 

No.  1 

$1.00 

$2.00 

44 

44 

44 

No.  2 

1.20 

$2.20 

44 

44 

44 

No.  3 

1.60 

$2.60 

•4 

44 

44 

No.  4 

2.40 

$3.40 

44 

44 

44 

No.  5 

2.80 

$3.80 

Any  of  these  Books 

or  Albums 

will  make  an 

acceptable  gift  to 

anyone  interested 

in  Photography 

Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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THE  MAN  BEHIND  THE  CAMERA 
KNOWS 

A  good  lens  when  he  sees  it  work.  That’s  why 
nearly  half  a  million  GOERZ  LENSES  have  been 
sold.  It  takes  years  to  win  a  reputation.  GOERZ 
LENSES  and  GOERZ  CAMERAS  have  won  it. 
See  your  dealer  or  write  to 


Where  extreme  speed  is  an  advantage  it 
is  well  to  know  that 


IMPERIAL  FLASHLIGHT  PLATES 

will  give  fully  timed  results  where  other  plates 
signally  fail. 

“THE  FASTEST  PLATE  OF  ALL” 

Used  by  Press  Photographers  everywhere. 

TRY  IT.  BUY  IT. 


C.  P.  Goerz  American  Optical  Co. 

317-B  EAST  34th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


G.  GENNERT 


NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


New  Style  Wynne  Infallible  Exposure  Meter 

WYNNE’S  INFALLIBLE  HUNTER  METER 


The  Wynne’s  Infallible  Hunter  Meter  has  been  specially  designed  to  attain  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  simplicity,  convenience  and  efficiency,  with  a  minimum  diameter,  and  thickness  of 
case — the  case  being  only  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  is  beautifully  made  in  the 
best  Solid  Nickel  and  opens  automatically  by  pressure  of  the  small  knob  on  the  pendant. 

On  the  right  hand  side  of  the  open  case,  is 
the  Actinometer  with  standard  tints  and  sensitive 
paper.  On  the  left  hand  side  of  the  case  is  the  two 
scales  for  the  calculation  of  the  exposures.  The  top 
dial  is  interchangeable  so  that  scales  according  to 
either  F.  U  S,  or  specially  divided  scales  for  Auto¬ 
chrome  exposures  can  be  instantly  substituted  for 
one  another. 


When  ordering,  please  specify  which  style  of  scale  is  desired. 


Hunter  Meter  .  $2.75 

Extra  packages  Sensitive  paper . 25 

Pocket  case  of  tan  leather .  .50 

Set  of  top  and  bottom  dials .  .50 

Top  scale  only  F  or  U  S .  .25 

Autochrome  Scale  and  instruction  book . 35 

Extra  book  of  instructions .  .10 

Extra  speed  card .  .10 


American  Agents:  QEORGE  MURPHY,  IllC. 

57  EAST  9th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers,  Importers  and  Dealers  in  Photographers’ Materials  of  Every  Description. 
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FourMonthsTrial  Subscription 


TO 
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As  an  inducement  to  amateur  photographers  who  are  not 
subscribers  we  make  this  offer,  anticipating  that  at  the 
end  of  the  trial  subscription  they  will  be  willing  to  send 
the  balance  due,  $1.00,  for  a  full  years  subscription,  and 
receive  also  a  copy  of 

Photographic  Amusements 

(RETAIL  PRICE,  $1.00) 

The  Photographic  Times  publishes  only  articles  of  a 
practical  nature,  by  contributors  whose  reputations  as 
authorities  on  photography  are  well-known,  and  as  a  guide 
for  the  beginner,  articles  by  advanced  workers  in  the  craft. 
If  your  friend  is  an  amateur,  and  not  a  reader  of  our 
magazine,  why  not  have  us  send  this  trial  offer?  He  will 
thank  you  and  so  will  we. 

Our  combination  offer  for  a  year’s  subscription  and  a 
choice  of  our  photographic  books  at  practically  the  price 
of  one,  still  holds  good.  Shall  we  send  you  a  circular? 
Remittances  may  be  made  by  Check,  Money  or  Express 
Order,  Stamps  or  Currency  to 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSN. 

135  WEST  14th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


m 
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By  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

(SIDNEY  ALLAN) 

Illustrated  by  more  than  150  Photo-Engravings  from  Celebrated  Paintings 

and  Original  Photographs 


omposition 


Mr.  Hartmann  is  a  well  known  writer  and  critic  on  art  subjects.  He  is 
an  expert  with  the  pencil  and  brush,  as  well  as  with  the  camera,  and  his  instructions, 
therefore,  may  be  depended  upon  as  thoroughly  reliable,  practical  and  helpful. 
This  handsome  volume  by  Mr.  Hartmann  includes  the  chapters  on  Landscape 
and  Figure  Composition  which  appeared  in  “The  Photographic  Times,  with  all 
the  original  illustrations.  The  articles  themselves  have  been  carefully  revised  for 
re-publication  in  book  form,  with  new  matter  added.  The  following  suggests  the 
scope  of  the  book. 


Geometrical  Forms  of  Composition 
The  Point  of  Interest 
Line  Combinations 
A  Method  of  Spotting 
The  PI  acing  of  Figures 

Composition  o 


Different  Principles  of  Representation 
Background  Arrangements 
Foreground.  Middle  Distance  and  Distance 
One-Figure  Composition 
Two-Figure  Composition 
ree  or  More  Figures 


It  is  printed  in  large  quarto  size,  on  heavy  woodcut  paper, 
somely  bound  in  red  cloth,  with  gilt  lettering,  and  full  gilt  edges. 


and  is 


hand- 


For  sale  by  all  dealers  in  photographic  materials,  book¬ 
sellers,  etc.  Price,  in  a  box,  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


$3.00 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  JOURNAL 

of  AMERICA 

THE  OLDEST  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MAGAZINE  IN  AMERICA 


Illustrated  Monthly  of  reliable 
information  and  instruction. 
The  authority  for  over  fifty  years,  and 
noted  for  its  sound,  practical  help  in 
all  branches  of  photographic  work. 

The  journal  which  readers  keep 
and  refer  to  again  and  again. 


Four  Months,  Fifty  Cents 

Yearly  Subscription,  .  $1.50 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON  CO.,  Inc. 

THE  CAMERA  BUILDING 

1  22  East  25th  Street  New  York 
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WITH  OTHER  PHOTOGRAPHERS 


By  RYLAND  W.  PHILLIPS 


This  book  is  destined  to  become  as  famous 
as  Mr.  Phillips’  lecture,  which  created  a  pro¬ 
found  sensation  wherever  given.  Mr.  Phillips 
spent  years  of  careful  research  in  compiling 
“With  Other  Photographers.” 

THE  TEXT  comprises  a  short  biog¬ 
raphy  of  each  of  the  photographers  mention¬ 
ed,  together  with  a  description  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  methods  employed  to  obtain  the 
results  for  which  he  has  gained  a  national 
reputation.  The  arrangement  of  the  lighting 
also  is  fully  explained  and  nearly  100  illustra¬ 
tions  are  given.  The  method  used  by  each 
photographer  is  illustrated  by  an  exact  re¬ 
production  of  a  print  from  the  raw  negative; 


then  by  an  illustration  of  the  retouched  and 
finished  job — mount  and  print.  An  illustra¬ 
tion  is  also  given  of  the  interior  of  the  studio, 
showing  the  customer  in  position  and  the 
photographer  manipulating  the  camera. 

Beautifully  printed  and  bound  in  art  can¬ 
vas;  size  12 X  x  inches. 

Below  are  mentioned  the  names  of  a  few 
of  the  photographers  whose  methods  are 
given  in  “With  Other  Photographers,”  all  of 
whom  are  well  known  for  their  originality. 
Among  the  number  are  several  women  pho¬ 
tographers  who  have  gained  an  enviable 
reputation: 


A.  F.  Bradley 
Mary  Carnell 
E.  B  Core 
E.  E.  Doty 
Rudolph  Duhrkoop 


William  Shewell  Ellis 
J.  Ernest  Mock 
Ryland  W.  Phillips 
Will  H.  Towles 
George  Edmondson 


Mrs.  Sara  F.  T.  Price 
David  D.  Spellman 
“Jack”  H.  Garo 
Elias  Goldensky 
Dudley  Hoyt 


Miss  Belle  Johnson 
Knatfl  Bros. 

Pirie  Macdonald 
Miss  Blanche  Reinecke 
Clarence  Hayes 


Miss  Frances  B.  Johnson 
Louis  M.  Koehne 
Charles  L.  Lewis 
Miss  Mary  E.  McGarvey 
Morris  Burke  Parkinson 


Price  $2.50  per  copy ,  postpaid 


SEND  YOUR  ORDER  TO 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


l 


F.  W.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 

34  Beekman  St.,  telephones:] J™}beekman  New  York. 

SOLE  NEW  YORK  AGENTS: 

BANKERS  LINEN  and  BANKERS  LINEN  BOND 

Made  in  Flat  Papers,  Typewriter  Papers,  and  Envelopes 


'•CRANE  BROS.  ALL  LINEN" 
“PURE  LINEN  STOCK” 
“CROWN  LEGHORN  LINEN’ 
“GOVERNMENT  LINEN” 


“SAXON  BOND” 

“CUSTOM  HOUSE  BOND” 
“STOCK  EXCHANGE  BOND’ 
“NEW  YORK  BOND” 


“WALL  STREET  LINEN” 
“NATIONAL  EMBLEM  BOND1 
“MAGNA  CHARTA  BOND” 
“ALEXIS  BOND” 


“TUNXIS  BOND” 
“VICTORIA  BOND” 
"EXTRA  (A)  BOND’ 
“CITY  BOND” 


Writing  and  Cover  Papers  in  all  Qualities 


GREYLOCK  LINEN  LEDGER’ 


I 
•  < 


ALSO  AG  ENTS  FOR 

Crane  &  Company’s  Celebrated  Bond  and  Parchment  Papers 

Byron  Weston  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 
L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 

Crane  Brothers  “Gold  Medal**  Linen  Ledger 


I 


I 

»• 
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“NEWS” 


Harriet  A.  Stover 

First  Prize  in  The  Photographic  Times’  Print  Competition. 


VOLUME  XLVII  AUGUST,  1915 


NUMBER  8 


THL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES*  NOVICE,  PRINT 

COMPETITION 


^  I AHE  Judges  have  returned  their 
decision  in  regard  to  the  Novice 
Contest  of  The  Photographic 
Times'  Competition  Series,  which 
closed  June  30th,  and  we  take  much 
pleasure  in  making  the  announcement 
in  this  number  of  The  Photographic 
Times. 

In  doing  so,  we  wish  to  explain  that 
there  are  many  very  fine  examples  of 
photographic  art  which  the  Judges 
Avere  unable  to  consider,  because  the 
competitors  had  been  successful  in 
previous  Photographic  Times'  Com¬ 
petitions  or  other  contests.  The 
Judges  considered  as  eligible  for  prizes 
only  those  who  had  not  taken  a  prize 
in  any  previous  Photographic  Times' 
Competition,  or  other  contest  or  public 
exhibition,  and  were,  therefore,  ac¬ 
tually  novices. 

The  competition  was  freely  entered, 
and  the  average  of  the  pictures  was 
exceedingly  high,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  contestants  were  all  nov¬ 
ices.  The  Judges  report  that  on  the 
whole  the  pictures  averaged  as  well  as 
the  other  competitions  which  had  been 
held  under  the  auspices  of  The  Pho¬ 
tographic  Times,'  with  the  possible 
exception  that  the  prize-winning  prints 


were  not  all  equal  in  merit  to  the  win¬ 
ners  in  former  competitions. 

The  First  Prize  was  awarded  to 
Plarriet  Stover,  for  her  artistic  indoor 
portrait,  which  we  reproduce  as  a 
frontispiece  to  this  number  of  the 
magazine.  Miss  Sto\rer  failed  to  send 
us  any  particulars  concerning  the 
method  of  making  her  picture,  though 
it  is  evidently  a  home  portrait,  made 
with  a  side  light,  and  was  finished  on 
mat  surface  paper.  The  winner  of 
the  first  prize  receives  High  Commen¬ 
dation,  also,  for  two  portraits,  one  of 
a  child,  and  the  other  of  a  young  lady, 
which  are  reproduced  on  another  page 
of  this  magazine. 

The  second  prize  was  awarded  to 
Dr.  Dwight  Tracy,  an  old  friend  and 
contributor  to  The  Photographic 
Times.  The  subject  is  a  home  por¬ 
trait  of  the  Honorable  John  Evan 
Prior,  Judge  of  the  Probate  Court  of 
Springfield,  Connecticut.  This  print 
was  an  enlargement  from  an  un¬ 
touched  negative,  and  is,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  an  unusually  fine  example  of 
home  portraiture.  Honorable  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  another  home  portrait 
by  Dr.  Tracy,  which  we  reproduce 
on  a  half  page  elsewhere  in  this  num- 
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“FISHING”  Elisabeth  B.  Wotkyns 

Second  Honorable  Mention  in  The  Photographic  Times’  Print  Competition. 


ber.  It  also  is  an  enlargement  from 
an  untouched  negative,  made  in  the 
same  manner.  The  entire  collection  of 
portraits  by  Dr.  Tracy  is  an  admir¬ 
able  one,  and  entitled  to  the  favorable 
comment  of  the  Board  of  Judges, 
which  they  all  received. 

Third  prize  was  awarded  to  the 
landscape  with  sheep,  entitled  “Con¬ 
tentment,”  by  John  M.  Kinney.  This 
artistic  picture  was  made  with  a  half 
second  exposure  on  a  dull  day  in 
early  May,  at  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon;  stop  f/16  was  used,  and  a 
Standard  Orthonon  Plate.  The  pic¬ 
ture  was  developed  with  Hydrocho- 
none,  and  the  print  was  made  on  Pro¬ 
fessional  Cyko  Paper. 

First  Honorable  Mention  is  awarded 
to  the  excellent  architectural  subject 
by  Warren  R.  Laity.  He  calls  his  pic¬ 
ture  “Sun  and  Concrete,”  a  rather  un¬ 
usual  title,  which,  however,  describes 
the  subject.  This  fine  picture  was 


taken  with  an  8  x  18  view  camera  with 
No.  3  Daguerre  Lens,  half  second  ex¬ 
posure,  stop  f/32  ;  the  print  is  on  Cyko 
Normal  Studio  Paper. 

Second  Honorable  Mention  is  made 
for  the  original  picture  entitled  “Fish¬ 
ing,”  by  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Wotkyns. 
This  picture  shows  a  good  deal  of  orig¬ 
inality  in  both  subject  and  treatment, 
and  is  very  happily  executed.  The  pic¬ 
ture  entitled  “Ready  to  Alight,”  also 
by  Miss  Wotkyns,  is  highly  com¬ 
mended. 

Third  Honorable  Mention  is  award¬ 
ed  to  the  instantaneous  picture  en¬ 
titled  “Out  for  a  Walk.”  This  is  an 
exceedingly  good  snapshot,  showing 
life  as  it  may  be  seen  on  any  pleasant 
afternoon  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York. 

High  Commendation  is  given  by  the 
Judges  for  the  following  pictures,  all 
of  which  are  reproduced  in  this  issue : 
“Interested,”  A.  R.  Brown ;  “Dreamy 
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Days,”  E.  D.  Leppert ;  “A  Woodland 
Path,”  Belle  M.  Whitson ;  “Over  the 
Hill,”  and  “Three  Men  in  a  Boat,”  by 
Louis  F.  Bucher ;  these  in  addition  to 
the  highly  commended  pictures  which 
have  been  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  other  prize  winners. 

Other  pictures  which  received  the 
favorable  attention  of  the  Judges,  but 
were  not  considered  by  them  quite  ex¬ 
cellent  enough  to  entitle  them  to  high 
commendation,  are :  “East  River,  N. 
Y.,”  by  George  Muller,  Jr. ;  an  inter¬ 
esting  group  of  small  snapshots,  by  R. 
E.  Koopmans-Stadnitski,  who  only 
took  up  photography,  he  writes,  last 
October,  but  is  certainly  entitled  to 


'‘THREE  MEN  IN  A  BOAT”  Louis  F.  Bucher 
Highly  Commended,  Photographic  Times’ 
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praise  for  his  well-selected  and  ad¬ 
mirably  printed  snapshots ;  “The  Cot¬ 
tage  at  the  Bend,”  by  H.  M.  Edwards ; 
“After  the  Shower,”  a  highly  decora¬ 
tive  landscape,  by  E.  D.  Leppert ;  a 
good  instantaneous  post  card  picture 
of  a  moving  train,  by  R.  E.  Lake. 

The  subject  of  the  next  competition, 
which  closes  September  30th,  is  “Out¬ 
doors.”  No  restrictions  are  made  as 
regards  the  season  of  the  year  in  which 
the  pictures  are  made. 
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THL  PRINCIPLES  AND  USE  OF  STOPS 

BY  A.  E.  SWOYER 


FEW  indeed  are  the  beginners, 
and  almost  as  rare  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  amateurs,  who  pay  any 
attention  whatever  to  the  scale  and 
pointer  set  directly  below  the  lens  on 
the  shutters  of  all  but  the  cheapest 
cameras ;  yet  this  scale  and  pointer 
have  a  direct  bearing  upon  many  of 
the  phases  of  photography,  and  by 
their  intelligent  use  results  otherwise 
impossible  may  be  obtained. 

To  understand  this  the  more  fully  it 
may  be  necessary  to  search  a  little  into 
the  principle  of  a  lens’s  action ;  but  as 
this  subject  has  been  treated  at  length 
in  a  preceding  article,  too  much  time 
need  not  be  wasted  upon  it  here.  In 
brief,  then,  the  quality  of  the  image 
by  any  lens,  as  well  as  the  exposure 
necessary  to  produce  such  image,  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  working  aperture  or 
the  amount  of  light  which  the  glass 
is  allowed  to  pass  on  to  the  plate,  while 
the  control  of  this  aperture  or  dia¬ 
phragm  rests,  within  certain  limits, 
upon  the  pointer  mentioned. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  photog¬ 
rapher,  the  scale  is  marked  with  var¬ 
ious  divisions,  often  called  speed 
numbers ;  these  are  determined  ac¬ 
cording  to  one  of  two  systems,  known 
respectively  as  the  “F”  and  the  “U.S.” 
In  the  F  system,  which  is  the  one  most 
commonly  used  in  this  country,  each 
figure  shows  the  ratio  between  the 
lens  aperture  and  the  equivalent  fo¬ 
cus  ;  for  instance,  if  we  stop  a  lens 
down  to,  say,  F 132  it  will  be  working 
at  an  efifective  aperture  of  1/32  of  its 
focal  length.  The  usual  F  stops  are 


numbered  8,  16,  32,  64  and  128 — each 
number  being  double  the  one  preced¬ 
ing;  the  exposure  with  any  stop,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  twice  that  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  but  four  times  as  great.  The 
U.  S.  (Uniform  System),  while  cal¬ 
culated  upon  the  same  basis,  has  its 
numbers  increasing  in  exact  ratio  to 
the  increase  in  exposure;  in  this  sys¬ 
tem  the  exposure  at  F  -.4  is  taken  as  a 
unit. 

The  relation  between  the  two  sys¬ 
tems,  as  well  as  a  means  of  translat¬ 
ing  one  into  the  terms  of  the  other,  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

F  Numbers: 

4-5  5-6  6.3  8  16  32  64  123 

Equivalent  U.  S.  Values: 

1.2  2  2.5  4  16  64  256  512 

All  of  which  appears  somewhat 
complicated,  but  the  difficulties  pre¬ 
sented  soon  disappear  with  practice. 

The  dry  preachment  being  over,  we 
may  now  get  right  down  to  business 
and  apply  the  facts  to  the  conditions 
of  photography.  The  first  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  stops  with  which  the  ama¬ 
teur  is  apt  to  come  in  contact  is  their 
effect  upon  the  duration  of  exposure ; 
this  should  have  been  brought  out  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs.  The  effect 
of  exposure  upon  the  stops  is  another 
matter,  however,  and  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration. 

Suppose,  then,  that  you  have  been 
working  with  your  lens  set  at  F:i6, 
although  it  is  a  stop  with  which  snap¬ 
shots  may  be  made  only  in  the  bright¬ 
est  sunlight,  simply  because  you  have 
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found  that  it  gives  you  the  kind  of 
pictures  that  you  like.  But  suppose 
still  further;  you  want  to  make  a 
snapshot  at,  say,  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon — in  fact,  you  have  to  make 
a  snapshot  or  lose  the  view  altogether, 
yet  at  F:i6  the  attempt  would  result 
in  hopeless  under  exposure.  The 
remedy,  of  course,  is  to  use  F  :8 — 
giving  you  four  times  the  lens  speed 
or  enabling  you  to  make  a  picture 
with  one-fourth  the  light,  which  ever 
way  you  choose  to  express  it. 

At  first  glance  it  would  seem  as  if 
such  an  occasion  were  not  apt  to 
arise,  for  the  reason  that  the  average 
photographer  almost  always  uses  the 
largest  stop  possible  for  all  work ; 
there  are,  however,  enough  exceptions 
to  this  rule  to  make  the  idea  worth 
remembering.  Then,  too,  while  it  is 
good  general  practice  to  use  the  lens 
“wide  open’’  for  ordinary  work,  most 
lenses  will  give  better  results  when 
stopped  down — an  important  factor 
when  making  photographs  for  repro¬ 
duction,  in  copying  and  in  other  pro¬ 
cesses.  This  point  will  be  brought 
out  further  in  later  paragraphs. 

As  a  practical  demonstration,  set  up 
your  camera  and  focus  sharply  upon 
some  object  with  the  pointer  set  at  the 
largest  stop;  if  your  lens  is  a  rapid 
rectilinear  or  an  anastigmat,  you  will 
find  that  one  portion  of  the  object 
only  is  absolutely  sharp.  Then  move 
the  pointer  over  to  the  next  smallest 
stop ;  there  will  be  a  gradual  dim¬ 
ming  of  the  image,  but  more  of  the 
principal  object  will  be  in  focus,  and 
both  the  dimness  and  area  of  sharp¬ 
ness  will  increase  as  smaller  and 
smaller  stops  are  used.  From  this  you 
may  determine  the  control  given  by 


the  diaphragm  over  the  image  you 
expect  to  produce ;  if  you  wish  a  pho¬ 
tograph  in  which  the  nearest  rock  and 
the  most  distant  mountain  are  appar¬ 
ently  equally  sharp,  then  you  must 
stop  down  accordingly.  The  distance 
between  the  nearest  and  the  farthest 
points  both  of  which  are  in  focus  is 
known  as  “depth  of  field” ;  it  depends 
entirely  upon  the  stop  used,  for  two 
lenses  of  the  same  focal  length — one  a 
high-priced  anastigmat  and  the  other 
the  cheapest  of  achromatics — will  have 
the  same  depth  of  field  when  stopped 
down  to  the  same  aperture. 

If  you  experiment  long  enough, 
you  will  find  an  object  at  such  a  dis¬ 
tance  that  when  you  focus  upon  it  the 
depth  of  field  will  be  greatest  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  camera  and  the 
object  will  be  the  hyperfocal  distance 
of  the  lens,  and  the  point  upon  the 
focus  scale  upon  which  the  index  rests 
when  this  object  is  in  focus  is  called 
the  hyperfocal  point.  This  is  of  great 
importance  in  hand  camera  photog¬ 
raphy,  for  with  the  index  set  at  this 
point  all  objects  distant  from  one- 
half  the  hyperfocal  distance  to  infin¬ 
ity  will  be  in  sufficient  good  focus  to 
allow  of  enlarging  to  several  dia¬ 
meters  ;  in  short,  your  camera  is  con¬ 
verted  for  the  occasion  into  one  of 
fixed  focus — a  great  advantage  in 
street  photography  and  in  all  kinds  of 
rapid  work  where  there  is  little  or  no 
time  for  adjusting  a  focus  scale. 

To  render  this  information  avail¬ 
able,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  mark  the 
hyperfocal  point  (or  points,  for  the 
position  varies  with  the  diaphragm 
opening)  on  the  focus  scale;  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  determine  the  point  by 
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actual  experiment.  If  F  equals  the 
local  length  of  the  lens,  then  FxFx25o 

stop  used 

gives  the  hyperfocal  distance  in  inches, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  mark  that 
point  on  the  scale.  For  example,  sup¬ 
pose  that  you  are  using  a  five-inch 
lens  at  F  :8 ;  the  formula  would  be¬ 
come  5x5x250=781  inches  or  65  feet, 


8 

the  hyperfocal  distance — focussed  for 
this  distance,  objects  from  33  feet  to 
infinity  would  be  sharp.  Again,  sup¬ 
pose  your  lens  were  used  at  F:i6;  the 
distance  would  be  33  feet  and  objects 
from  fifteen  feet  on  would  be  in  focus 
- — a  striking  indication  of  the  relative 
value  of  stops. 

In  marking  your  focusing  scale,  the 
following  table  will  be  of  service;  the 
right  hand  column  gives  the  hyper¬ 
focal  distance  and  the  one  next  to  it 
the  distance  from  which  to  infinity 
objects  will  be  in  focus. 


F 

F 

F 


6 

8 

16 


5  INCH  LENS 

.3  Nearest  object  42'  Hyperfocal 


it 

a 


33' 

16' 


84' 

65' 

33' 


F 

F 

F 


F 

F 

F 


6  INCH  LENS 

6.3  Nearest  object  61'  Hyperfocal  121' 

8  “  “  48'  “  95' 

16  “  “  24'  “  48' 

8  INCH  LENS 

6.3  Nearest  object  108'  Hyperfocal  216' 

8  “  “  85'  “  170' 

16  “  “  43'  “  85' 


Hyperfocals  for  lenses  of  other  focal 
lengths  and  openings  may  readily  be 
calculated  from  the  formula.  A  study 
of  this  table  is  interesting  as  showing 
why  any  fixed-focus  cameras  are  always 
“slow’  and  why  they  are  not  made  in 
sizes  larger  than  4x5  ;  even  in  the  tiny 
vest-pocket  cameras  with  lenses  of 
three  inches  focus,  if  they  were  set  at 


the  hyperfocal  point — as  are  all  fixed 
focus  cameras — with  a  lens  opening 
of  even  F  :8,  only  objects  more  than 
twelve  feet  distant  would  be  in  focus; 
while  with  a  5x7  camera  and  eight 
inch  lens  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  a  stop  of  about  F  :56,  a  useless 
aperture,  in  order  to  have  it  cut  sharp 
at  this  distance  when  set  at  the  hyper¬ 
focal.  It  is  for  this  reason  also  that 
cameras  in  size  5  x  7  or  larger  cannot 
readily  be  focussed  by  scale;  the  depth 
of  field  of  the  longer  focus  lenses  be¬ 
ing  so  small  that  a  slight  error  in  es¬ 
timating  the  distance  results  in  a  hope¬ 
lessly  blurred  negative. 

This  brings  to  mind  another  use  of 
the  diaphragm — that  of  nullifying 
such  errors  of  estimation.  For 
example,  if  you  are  to  make  a  view 
of  some  object  whose  distance  is  un¬ 
certain,  stop  down  to  F :  16  and  your 
approximation  will  probably  be  close 
enough  ;  in  the  same  manner  when  set¬ 
ting  the  camera  for  some  subject 
whose  distance  from  the  lens  is 
rapidly  changing — as  in  natural  his¬ 
tory  work — do  the  same  thing.  This 
rule,  of  course,  applies  only  to  hand 
cameras  where  focussing  by  scale  is 
necessary. 

The  intelligent  use  of  stops  means 
more  than  that,  however,  for  the 
proper  employment  of  the  diaphragm 
often  spells  the  difference  between  pic¬ 
torial  photography  and  straight  record 
work.  It  has  become  a  recognized 
fact  that  the  human  eye  does  not  see 
the  nearby  house  and  the  distant 
mountain  with  equal  distinctness  at 
the  same  time ;  neither  does  it  pick  out 
and  distinguish  each  separate  leaf  of 
the  forest  tree — rather  does  it  show 
the  latter  as  a  mass  of  tone  and  color 
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which  the  camera  translates  into 
monochrome  as  shades,  lights  and 
shadows.  Therefore,  the  pictorialist 
focusses  upon  the  principal  object  of 
his  scene — the  point  which  he  desires 
to  accentuate — and  stops  down  his 
lens  only  enough  to  show  this  clearly, 
leaving  the  background  and  unimport¬ 
ant  details  merged  and  diffused.  This 
is  as  it  should  be,  when  not  carried 
to  extremes,  and  is  quite  different 
from  the  views  of  the  amateur  who 
“takes”  everything  with  the  smallest 
possible  stop  and  considers  his  work 
perfect  only  when  it  registers  every 
detail  of  a  square  mile  of  landscape. 
The  one  style  of  photography  is  art, 
the  other  a  mere  mechanical  process. 

The  studio  photographer  also  finds 
his  stops  almost  as  valuable  as  the 
lens  itself ;  in  fact  his  mastery  of  them 
supplies  the  need  of  many  lenses.  In 
his  portrait  work  he  knows  that  the 
largest  stops  will  give  a  softness  and 
diffusion  the  exact  degree  of  which 


is  within  his  power  to  regulate ;  he  is 
equally  certain  that  the  lens  which  he 
uses  for  normal  work  on  his  5x7 
camera  will  work  as  a  wide-angle 
covering  ninety  degrees  or  there¬ 
abouts  on  his  8  x  10 — but  that  he  will 
have  to  stop  down  in  order  to  fully 
cover  the  larger  plate. 

These  things,  and  many  others  of 
a  kindred  nature,  do  not  apparently 
concern  the  average  amateur  — yet 
they  are  worth  knowing.  Moreover, 
the  beginner  should  understand  that 
stopping  down  a  cheap  lens  increases 
the  sharpness  and  quality  of  the 
image ;  that,  because  it  increases  the 
field  of  the  lens,  it  will  remedy  that 
falling  off  in  definition  towards  the 
edges  of  the  plate  common  to  many 
imperfectly  corrected  glasses,  and  that 
it  will  give  him  a  greater  latitude  in 
the  estimation  of  distances — all,  of 
course,  at  the  cost  of  increased  expos¬ 
ure.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  classes  of 
work  in  which  exact  treatment  is 
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necessary — as  in  architectural  work, 
copying  and  other  branches  which  will 
be  .  taken  up  in  later  papers — there  is 
no  logical  reason  against  a  time  ex¬ 
posure,  this  will  prove  no  serious 
objection.  For  this  reason  it  is  often 
a  good  plan  for  the  beginner  to  make 
all  exposures — except  upon  land¬ 
scapes,  where  the  reverse  is  true — 
with  the  smallest  stop  possible  under 
the  conditions,  thereby  correcting  the 
defects  of  the  lens  and  at  the  same 
time  producing  negatives  which  will 
stand  subsequent  enlargement. 

Certainly  it  pays  any  worker  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  values,  virtues  and  limi- 
taions  offered  by  the  diaphragm,  for 


by  its  use  he  both  enlarges  his  capacity 
and  his  field.  In  this  conenction,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  well  to  note  that  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  the  actual  working 
aperture  of  the  lens  is  used  not  as  noted 
on  the  scale;  thus,  if  a  supplementary 
lens  is  used  or  if  but  one-half  of  a 
separate  lens  is  employed,  the  mark¬ 
ings  on  the  original  scale  are  incor¬ 
rect — this  is  because  such  use  alters 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens  system, 
and  the  actual  apertures  can  be  de¬ 
termined  only  by  calculation.  Such 
conditions  are  not  apt  to  arise  in 
ordinary  practice  or  at  least  only  when 
the  worker  is  sufficiently  advanced  to 
be  able  to  handle  the  situation. 
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To  sum  up,  the  quality  of  the  image 
and  the  depth  of  field  both  depend 
upon  the  stop  employed ;  setting  the 
pointer  at  the  hyper  focal  distance 
converts  and  hand  camera  into  one 
of  fixed  focus  for  quick  work;  a  large 
opening  makes  for  artistic  rendering 
and  a  small  one  for  detail,  while  the 


latter  also  allows  greater  latitude  in 
the  estimation  of  distance. 

Lastly,  the  continual  use  of  but 
one  stop  for  all  classes  of  work  can 
be  compared  to  “snap-shotting”  every 
exposure  made,  whether  of  the  inter¬ 
ior  of  a  cathedral  or  of  an  athlete  in 
action. 


" DREAMY  DAYS"  E.  D.  Lcppert 
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SIMPLICITY 

BY  C.  B.  PARKS. 


SIMPICITY  is  not  only  the  key  to 
better  photography,  it  is  the  main 
eliminator  of  work,  waste,  and 
worry — the  three  giant  bugbears  of  the 
amateur. 

Where  there  is  so  much  parapher¬ 
nalia  there  is  bound  to  be  endless  work, 
and  where  there  are  so  many  different 
mixtures  and  other  useless  conglom¬ 
eration  there  is  bound  to  be  ivaste,  and 
between  these  two  evils  there’s  plenty 
of  worry. 

As  for  paraphernalia — I  have  been 
in  some  dark  rooms  that  it  would  take 
a  god  to  tell  the  use  of  some  of  the 
many  “helps” (?)  to  the  amateur  scat¬ 
tered  around. 

Besides  the  necessary  chemicals, 
very  few  things  are  needed.  A  small 
8-ounce  graduate  is  the  most  conveni¬ 
ent  size  for  the  worker  who1  only  de¬ 
velops  plates  by  the  dozen.  A  thermo¬ 
meter,  some  scales,  a  ruby  light  and 
trays  are  all  that  is  needed  in  the  dark¬ 
room.  The  scales  used  can  be  the 
kitchen’s  scales  and  the  trays  can  be 
pans  from  the  kitchen  shelf  or  meat 
piatters  and  gravy  bowls  from  the  side¬ 
board. 

My  hypo  tray  I  am  now  using  is  the 
most  convenient  I  ever  used.  I  have 
used  it  for  the  past  four  years  with 
perfect  satisfaction.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  a  large  meat  platter  with  a 
wreath  of  four  leaf  clover  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  it.  This  same  wreath  is  a  great 
help  to  me — I  leave  the  plate  in  the 


hypo  until  the  wreath  is  visible  through 
the  plate. 

The  platter  is  set  on  a  pencil  and  is 
rocked  back  and  forth.  I  seldom  touch 
the  plate  after  placing  it  in  the  hypo, 
until  time  to  remove  it  to  the  wash 
water,  as  the  pencil  allows  me  to  keep 
the  hypo  moving  and  the  wreath  shows 
me  when  the  plate  is  fixed  enough. 

Now  for  the  chemicals,  how  to  mix 
them  and  preserve  them  when  mixed, 
for  in  no  part  of  photography  is  sim¬ 
plicity  to  be  more  emphasized  than  both 
in  the  purchase  and  use  of  chemicals. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  taking  care  of 
chemicals,  so  knowing  the  effect  light 
has  on  some  chemicals,  I  go  to  the  other 
extreme  and  use  colored  bottles  for  all 
my  mixtures  except  the  hypo  that  I  re- 
fiottle  after  using.  For  some  time  I 
could  not  get  the  colored  bottles,  so 
dipped  the  clear  bottles  in  melted  wax 
colored  blue  with  ordinary  wash  blue- 
ing. 

Hypo  can  be  made  up  in  any  amount 
and  will  keep  without  any  special  cau¬ 
tion  except  keeping  it  tightly  corked.  I 
very  much  prefer  the  chrome  alum  fix¬ 
ing  bath  for  plates,  as  it  stays  clear  until 
entirely  used  up,  it  fixes  cleaner,  and 
it  “bubbles”  when  it  begins  to  wear  out. 

Never  use  hypo  after  these  bubbles 
begin  to  appear.  Using  worn-out  hypo 
is  poor  economy.  By  mixing  it  as  fol¬ 
lows,  you  will  have  a  good,  clean  fix¬ 
ing  bath : 

Thoroughly  dissolve  one  ounce  of 
metabisulphite  potash  in  ten  ounces  of 
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water,  then  add  one  ounce  chrome 
alum.  See  that  every  particle  of  both 
chemicals  is  dissolved.  Now  dissolve 
one  pound  ( 16  ozs.)  of  hypo  in  one  pint 
of  water  (16  ozs.).  After  dissolving, 
let  both  mixtures  stand  an  hour,  then 
pour  the  first  mixture  in  the  hypo. 
Pour  slowly,  stirring  the  hypo  all  the 
time.  For  convenience  I  mix  in 
pitchers,  then  pour  in  a  gallon  jug,  and 
keep  it  tightly  corked.  Now  you  will 
notice  that  this  bath  is  twice  the 
strength  that  is  necessary,  and  there’s  a 
reason. 

One  should  be  very  careful  that  the 
fixing  bath  is  the  same  temperature 
that  the  developer  is,  which  is  not  al¬ 
ways  an  easy  thing,  but  T  find  this  the 
best  method  for  me,  as  ice  is  unattain¬ 
able,  and  fire  is  inconvenient  in  my 
dark-room. 

If  the  developer  is,  say  65  degrees, 
and  I  find  the  fixing  bath  only  40  de¬ 
grees,  I  add  equal  parts  water  hot 
enough  to  bring  the  temperature  up  to 


the  65  degrees.  That  is,  to  8  ounces 
hypo  I  add  8  ounces  of  hot  water.  In 
summer,  though,  the  hypo  is  apt  to  be 
about  80  or  90  degrees,  then  add  8 
ounces  fresh  cold  water  to  8  ounces  of 
hypo. 

My  developer  is  a  three  solution  con¬ 
centrated  developer,  for  several  rea¬ 
sons  :  First,  in  concentrated  form  it 
takes  up  less  room,  and,  second,  by 
using  a  three  solutions  I  can  increase 
or  lessen  either  pyro,  sulphite,  or  car¬ 
bonate,  thus  controlling  my  negative  as 
I  desire. 

Small,  round,  big-mouth  colored  bot¬ 
tles  are  the  best  kind,  as  they  can  be 
easily  cleaned  with  a  wad  of  cotton 
stuck  between  the  splits  of  an  old- 
fashioned  clothes-pin.  Round  bottles 
are  easier  cleaned  than  the  square  ones, 
and  the  4  ounce  size  is  the  best  size, 
because  they  take  up  less  room,  and  4 
ounces  of  concentrated  developer  will 
last  a  long  time.  These  solutions  are 
made  thus : 
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A. 

Pure  water . 4  ozs- 

Pyro . ozs.  ((/2  oz.) 

Oxalic  acid .  5  grains 

B. 

Pure  water . 4  ozs- 

Sulphite  sodium  (dry) . i  oz. 

C. 

Pure  water . 4  ozs. 

Carbonate  sodium  (dry) . i  oz. 

For  ordinary  use  in  very  cold  rooms 
use  one  ounce  of  A,  B  and  C  to  four¬ 
teen  ounces  of  water.  In  hot  rooms  use 
about  twenty-five  ounces  of  water.  If 
the  negative  is  too  yellow  use  more  of 
“B,”  etc. 

I  follow  the  same  plan  with  the  de¬ 
veloper  that  I  do  with  the  hypo,  viz. : 
if  in  cold  weather,  I  add  hot  water  to 
increase  the  temperature;  if  in  hot 
weather,  use  cold  water  to  lessen  it. 
Fill  the  bottles  full  of  the  solution, 


cork  as  tightly  as  possible,  and  dip  the 
whole  neck  of  the  bottle  in  melted  wax. 

Now,  all  of  the  above  is  necessary, 
but  by  far  the  most  important  part  of 
simplification  in  the  dark-room  is  to 
label  all  bottles  fully  and  carefully. 
Don’t  half  label  them  and  trust  the  rest 
to  memory.  Write  on  each  label  not 
only  the  name  but  the  use  of  contents, 
then  cover  the  label  with  a  coat  of  wax. 

Every  time  any  solution  is  taken 
from  a  bottle  pour  it  out  carefully  so 
as  not  to  stain  label,  replace  cork,  and 
dip  again  in  melted  wax,  before  open¬ 
ing  another  bottle.  In  this  way  there 
will  be  no  coloring  nor  weakening  of 
any  solution.  I  have  used  developer 
handled  in  this  way  a  year  after  first 
mixing  it. 

Do  not  ruin  a  valuable  negative  by 
trying  to  develop  too  many  in  a  small 
amount  of  developer.  The  safer  way 
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is  to  have  a  tray  just  large  enough  for 
two  plates  to  lay  flat  on  the  bottom. 
After  placing  the  plates  in  tray,  flow 
just  enough  developer  over  it  to  cover 
them,  taking  care  to  flow  it  evenly  and 
completely.  Rock  the  tray  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  pour  off  the  developer 
in  a  cup  or  graduate,  leaving  the  nega¬ 
tives  flat  in  the  tray  without  the  de¬ 
veloper  for  three  minutes,  then  flow 
the  developer  back  over  the  plates,  leav¬ 
ing  them  until  development  is  com¬ 
plete.  Then  throw  away  the  used  de¬ 
veloper,  mixing  fresh  developer  for  the 
next  two,  etc. 

Rinse  in  two  waters  and  put  in  the 
hypo.  By  rinsing  through  two  waters 
the  hypo  is  kept  freer  of  developer, 
and,  I  believe,  the  hypo  lasts  longer. 
The  plate,  after  fixing,  is  dried  on  the 
back  with  a  rag,  the  surplus  water  is 
blotted  from  the  face  side  with  a  blot¬ 
ter  and  squeegee  roller. 

I  do  not  believe  in  handling  plates 
any  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  large  bottle  for  hypo,  three  four 
ounce  colored  bottles  for  the  develop¬ 
ing  solutions,  a  small  bottle  of  satu¬ 
rated  solution  of  bromide  pot.  to  use  as 
a  restrainer  if  necessary,  and  a  small 
bottle  of  saturated  solution  of  citric 
acid  to  remove  the  stain  of  pyro  from 
the  fingers,  all  labeled  and  corked  and 
waxed,  and  there  will  be  very  little 
waste,  no  worry,  and  the  work  will  be 
only  a  pleasure. 

Try  this  method  six  months,  estimate 
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vour  savings  from  it,  and  invest  a  part 
of  it  in  a  subscription  to  an  up-to-date 
magazine  of  your  hobby  that  will  tell 
you  many  other  methods  of  simplify¬ 
ing  photography. 

Every  amateur  who  has  ever  asked 
my  advice  to  them  on  photography  has 
been  told :  ‘'Simplify  and  Read.” 

MORAL 

It  is  easier  to  simplify  than  to  zvork, 
waste  and  worry. 

It  is  easier  to  label  than  to  remember. 

It  is  easier  to  wax  the  corks  than  to 
mix  fresh  developer. 

It  is  easier  to  do  things  right  and 
knozu  you  will  get  good  results,  than  to 
use  a  slip-shod  method  and  trust  to 
luck  to  get  good  results. 
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THROUGH  WASHINGTON  JUNGLLS  WITH  A  CAMILRA 

With  Eight  Illustrations 

BY  DR.  R.  W.  SCHUFELDT 


HEN  one  comes 
to  think  of  it,  our 
National  Capital 
—  Washington  — ■ 
is,  in  a  great 
many  respects,  an 
ideal  city  for  a 
naturalist  to  make 
his  home  in.  In 
the  first  place, 
some  of  the  libra¬ 
ries  rank  among  the  largest  in  the 
world,  containing,  as  they  do,  many 
thousands  of  works  devoted  to  all  the 
known  sciences  and  pursuits  to  which 
man  is  given.  Few  cities  in  the  world 
possess  more  extensile  working 
libraries,  in  which,  with  ease,  com¬ 
fort,  and  facility,  one  may  consult 
the  literature  of  biology  in  all  its  de¬ 
partments. 

Washington’s  museums  are  well 
known, — indeed,  so  well  known  that 
their  vast  collections  need  not  be 
touched  upon  here.  Many  natural¬ 
ists,  scientific  people,  writers  of  all 
descriptions,  and  special  researchers 
have  made  their  permanent  homes 
here ;  and  while  many  of  these  have 
formed  scientific  societies,  it  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  quite  remarkable  that 
Washington  is  so  far  behind  in  the 
matter  of  naturalists’  clubs.  Usually, 
the  excuse  given  for  this  is  that 
scientists,  residing  in  the  city,  are  too 
busy  to  attend  to  what  a  club  of  any 
kind  commonly  entails. 


As  for  the  general  beauty  of  our 
Capital,  it  is  so  firmly  established  that 
anything  one  could  say  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  connection  would  have  but  lit¬ 
tle  weight  in  the  matter  of  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  fact. 

For  several  reasons,  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  about  Washington  have,  in  the 
majority  of  localities,  largely  retained 
their  primitive  wildness  and  their 
original  charm.  In  short,  it  can 
hardly  be  considered  an  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say  that  the  entire  District  of 


Fig.  I 
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Fig.  3 


Columbia  is,  in  its  mileage,  ten  by 
ten,  one  vast  reserve,  a  small  portion 
of  which — the  Zoological  Gardens 
and  Park — having  been,  to  a  moder¬ 
ate  extent,  trimmed  up  by  man. 

All  the  wild  forms  found  living  in 
this  arena  are,  more  or  less,  protected 
by  various  game-law  statutes,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  not  only  have 
they  increased  in  number,  but  they 
have  become  more  or  less  tolerant  of 
man’s  presence.  All  these  conditions 
and  factors  render  the  country  part 
of  the  District  extremely  attractive  to 
the  nature  student,  who  habitually 
employs  the  camera  in  his  work. 

Our  home, — a  big,  modern,  and  un¬ 
usually  comfortable  house,  which  my 
wife  and  I  have  all  to  ourselves, — 


although  situated  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  residential  portion  of  the  city,  is, 
at  the  same  time,  so  close  to  the 
“jungle’’  that,  in  five  minutes’  walk, 
we  may  enjoy  scenes  similar  to  the 
one  shown  in  Fig.  i, — a  picture  I  took 
last  summer  with  the  special  object 
of  using  it  to  illustrate  the  present 
article.  That  stream  passes  within  a 
block  of  my  house  ;  and  I  have  several 
times  seen  wild  ducks  alight  upon 
it,  while  in  its  waters  and  along  its 
shores  one  may  collect  sufficient 
material,  in  the  way  of  mammals, 
birds,  fish,  reptiles,  invertebrates,  and 
the  like,  to  furnish  food  for  a  dozen 
books  on  such  subjects.  It  requires 
but  a  glance  to  appreciate  how  the 
normal  and  natural  beauties  of  such  a 
place  have  been  preserved,  and  the 
camera  did  its  duty  well  when  it 
secured  that  picture. 

With  camera  and  outing  outfit  my 
wife  and  I  have  tramped  over  a  very 
large  part  of  this  territory,  and  this 
summer  we  intend  to  devote  our  at¬ 
tention  to  still  wilder  portions  of  the 
jungle,  into  which  we  have  not,  up 
to  the  present  time,  successfully  pene¬ 
trated.  We  were  probably  discus¬ 
sing  something  of  the  kind  in  Fig.  — 
a  result  I  obtained  by  pressing  the 
bulb  with  my  foot.  This  spot  is  close 
to  Washington,  being  only  a  short 
distance  up  the  Potomac  River  on  the 
District  side.  It  is  a  beautiful  place 
for  wild  flowers  in  the  spring  and 
summer,  and  one  may  obtain  fine 
winter  scenes  there,  too. 

Close  to  the  city  limits  one  may  find 
no  end  of  such  enticing  spots  as  are 
shown  in  Fig.  3,  and  in  such  retreats 
nests  of  not  a  few  of  the  migra¬ 
tory  birds  during  the  breeding  season. 
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Moreover,  the  stream  contains  many 
aquatic  forms  of  the  most  interesting 
sort,  several  of  which  form  fine 
material  wherewith  to  stock  an  aquar¬ 
ium,  or  place  in  a  vivarium  for  study. 

One  day  last  summer,  after  the 
spring  birds  were  all  here,  and  many 
of  them  had  built  nests  and  laid  their 
eggs,  we  were  passing  through  just 
a  tangle,  when  we  came  across  a  beau¬ 
tiful  example  of  the  nest  of  the  white¬ 
eyed  vireo,  containing  four  creamy 
white  eggs,  finely  speckled  at  the 
larger  ends.  It  was  in  the  densest 
part  of  the  jungle,  and  a  very  tempt¬ 
ing  subject  for  the  camera.  It  did 
not  take  me  long  to  make  the  expos¬ 
ure,  and  the  negative  makes  a  most 
interesting  picture  (Fig.  4). 

In  these  wild-lands  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  explorer  entering 
them  at  any  time  except  during  the 
cold  months,  had  best  keep  the  fact 
in  mind  that  the  venomous  copper¬ 
head  snake  has  not  yet  been  entirely 
exterminated  in  this  region.  Only  a 
summer  or  so  ago,  while  my  wife  and 
I  were  on  a  camera  trip  up  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac,  in  an  especially  good 
section  for  the  nature  photographer 
and  naturalist,  one  of  these  highly 
dangerous  snakes  was  taken,  furnish¬ 
ing  me,  later  on,  several  valuable 
negatives.  The  bite  of  this  reptile 
when  fully  grown  is  quite  as  danger¬ 
ous  as  that  of  the  diamond  rattle¬ 
snake;  and  not  far  from  where  this 
specimen  was  taken,  a  friend  of  mine 
was  bitten  by  a  big  copper-head,  the 
results  of  which  almost  terminated 
fatally. 

At  other  times  we  meet  with  other 
reptiles  and  batraehians  of  various 
kinds,  almost  anywhere  in  the  swamps 


Fig.  4 


and  jungles,  within  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes’  brisk  walk  from  my  house, 
and  these  are  not  only  most  interest¬ 
ing  subjects  for  study  but  non-ven- 
omous  withal.  When  properly  pho¬ 
tographed,  they  are  great  subjects  for 
the  camera,  and  a  fine  series  of  nega¬ 
tives  of  them  now  form  a  part  of  the 
animal  series  of  my  large  collection 
at  the  present  time.  One  of  my  favor¬ 
ites  in  this  line  is  the  elegant  little 
batrachian  known  as  the  red  triton 
(S.  ruber),  which,  while  rarely  out 
in  plain  sight,  may  not  infrequently 
be  found  under  stones  or  rubbish  in 
brooks  and  streams  after  careful 
search.  It  is  a  gentle  little  creature 
of  an  intense  yellowish  vermilion 
shade,  prettily  spotted  along  the 
sides  (Fig.  5). 
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Fig-  5 


Later  in  the  season,  or  along  in  the 
middle  of  April,  scores  of  plants, 
shrubs,  and  trees  all  seem  to  flower 
at  once,  sometimes  almost  to  the  be¬ 
wilderment  of  the  explorer  with  his 
camera,  in  the  fens  and  brakes  of  this 
region,  in  search  of  botanical  subjects 
wherewith  to  enrich  his  collection  of 
negatives  (Fig.  6.) 

No  sooner  has  the  last  remnant  of 
the  snow-patches  on  the  rocky  hill¬ 


sides  melted  away — or  sometimes 
even  before  this — than  we  have  that 
well  known  harbinger  of  spring,  the 
lovely  trailing  arbutus,  in  bloom  in  such 
localities — principally  in  shaded  places 
in  the  pine  and  oak  woods ;  scores 
of  jack-in-the-pulpit  suddenly  appear, 
the  spathe  in  some  being  pale  green, 
in  others  a  rich  brownish  purple, 
elegantly  striped.  Wind-flowers  or 
wood  anemones,  with  their  delicate, 
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Fig.  6 


sparkling  white  blosoms,  peep  up 
everywhere  at  their  usual  sites,  while 
the  mandrakes  and  skunk  cabbages 
are  also  among  this  early  botanical 
display.  Then  there  is  that  delicate 
beauty  of  the  hillsides,  the  exquisite 
blue  lupine,  with  its  rich  little  pea 
flowers,  some  of  purple,  and  some  of 
a  shade  of  purplish  blue,  while  not  a 
few  are  of  a  violet  tint.  Their  leaves 
are  among  the  most  charming  in  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  if  one  who  is  fond  of  wild 
flowers  ever  sees  a  patch  of  them, 
the  sight  is  not  easily  forgotten  (Fig. 
7).  They  have  almost  a  tropical  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  invariably  remind  me 
of  certain  plants  I  used  to  see  in  the 
dense  and  heated  swamps  in  Cuba  and 
Mexico,  long  before  I  knew  anything 


of  even  rudimentary  photography, 
indeed,  it  would  make  a  long  list  were 
I  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  wild  flowers  that  render 
nearly  every  part  of  the  jungles  of 
Washington,  in  spring  and  autumn, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  regions  on 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Alleghanies. 

It  is  a  wonderfully  rich  field  for 
the  nature  photographer,  and  the 
charm  of  it  is  that,  comparatively,  so 
little  is  known  of  the  thousands  of 
animal  forms  that  are  to  be  found 
inhabiting  it ;  as  for  photography,  not 
one  in  many  hundreds  of  them  have 
ever  been  the  subject  for  it.  To  some 
extent,  this  may  also  be  said  of  the 
botany  of  the  region.  Comparatively 
speaking,  it  is  not  so  many  years  ago 
that  the  late  Prof.  Lester  F.  Ward 
discovered  a  new  oak  in  the  District, 
and  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  a 
number  of  its  plants  were,  at  that 
time  still  unknown  to  science.  Prof. 
C.  V.  Riley  once  informed  me  that 
the  same  thing  applied  to  the  insects ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  explorers  of 
recent  decades  have  probably  about 
exhausted  the  vetebrate  fauna  of  this 
part  of  our  country.  However,  many 
of  the  habits  of  the  now  well-known 
forms  stand  in  need  of  more  thorough 
examination, — take,  for  example,  the 
common  snapping-turtle  (Fig.  8). 
How  little  we  really  do  know  of  the 
breeding  habits  of  such  species,  and 
the  camera  is  sure  to  bring  to  light 
a  good  deal  in  their  general  appear¬ 
ance  not  heretofore  fully  appreciated. 
The  time  is  near  at  hand,  I  think, 
when  more  nature-camerists  will 
enter  these  Washington  jungles  for 
subjects,  for  the  field  is  a  most  en¬ 
ticing  one. 
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Last  winter  I  started  up  a  big  wild 
rabbit  in  the  snow,  not  over  six  hun¬ 
dred  feet  from  my  front  door;  and  at 
four  or  five  times  that  distance,  in 
a  little  different  direction,  a  large,  wild 
racoon  was  taken  one  night  in  an 
ordinary  racoon  trap.  Muskrats  still 
live  in  the  stream  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  which  my  home  stands  (3356 


Eighteenth  Street)  ;  and  not  so  many 
years  ago  I  shot  a  big  eagle  not  a 
mile  from  the  dome  of  the  Capitol. 
Others  are  still  to  be  seen  occasion¬ 
ally  in  the  same  locality.  True,  the 
Indians  have  all  disappeared,  hut  a 
few  of  their  “ear-marks”  are  still  in 
evidence  in  the  environs  of  our  Na¬ 
tional  Capital. 


Fig.  s 
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TWO  KINDS  OF  PAPLR  THAT  CAN  BE.  MADE.  BY  THE. 

AMATE.UR 


BY  ALFRED  J.  JARMAN 


THE  amateur  photographer  is  at 
all  times  interested  in  a  pro¬ 
cess  whereby  he  can  carry  out 
the  work  with  all  its  ins  and  outs,  and 
thus  become  a  thorough  master  of 
such  process,  especially  if  it  proves  in 
the  end  to  be  of  real  artistic  value 
and  shows  that  skill  was  required  for 
the  production. 

The  preparation  of  photographic 
papers  with  washed  gelatine  emulsions 
cannot  be  carried  out  perfectly  by 
hand  coating.  Collodion  emulsions 
can  be  carried  out  by  hand,  because 
the  underlying  conditions  are  differ¬ 
ent. 

The  formulae  given  here  have  been 
used  by  the  writer,  and  by  others  for 
coating  paper  with  success,  and  if  any 
one  is  desirous  of  preparing  a  paper 
that  is  not  surpassed  in  quality  for 
making  either  portraits  or  views  the 
formulae  given  here  will  meet  every 
requirement.  The  first  formula  is  for 
one  albumen  coated  paper,  not  matt, 
niether  is  it  glossy.  It  gives  a 
semi-matt  surface,  very  much  like 
some  of  the  collodion  papers  that  are 
upon  the  market,  as  to  the  resulting 
color  of  the  finished  print,  any  color 
may  be  obtained  from  light  brown, 
sepia,  dark  brown  or  purple  brown, 
or  with  a  special  platinum  toning  so¬ 
lution,  a  rich  brown  black  may  be 
obtained. 

The  second  formula  will  enable 
prints  to  be  made  upon  almost  any 


kind  of  paper,  post  cards,  and  mica. 
The  prints  that  are  made  by  this 
formula  may  be  toned  or  not.  Almost 
any  color  may  be  obtained  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  operator. 

The  papers  suited  for  the  first 
formula  may  be  obtained  from  many 
photographic  stock  dealers  or  artists’ 
colormen.  The  first  kind  is  in  sheets 
18x22,  and  costs  about  fifty  cents  per 
dozen  sheets.  The  second  kind  may 
be  purchased  from  an  artists’  supply 
house  by  the  yard,  under  the  name  of 
lade  paper.  The  third  is  known  as 
“angora  white.”  It  is  made  by  the 
Whiting  Paper  Co.  of  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
The  size  of  the  sheets  being  21x33. 
In  the  case  of  the  second  formula, 
many  kinds  of  bond  paper  may  be 
used  in  addition  to  the  papers  named. 
The  chemical  constitution  of  albumen 
differs  in  its  component  parts  from 
gelatine  and  many  other  colloid  bod¬ 
ies. 

CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OF  ALBUMEN 

Carbon . 55  per  cent. 

Hydrogen .  7 

Nitrogen . 16 

Oxygen . .  .  .21 

Sulphur  and  phosphorus.  .  .  1 

This  natural  composition  may  ac¬ 
count  for  the  beautiful  results  ob¬ 
tained  by  its  use  in  photography.  To 
surface  the  paper,  the  following  prep¬ 
aration  must  be  made,  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  twenty- four  hours  before 

use,  or  forty-eight  hours.  No  decom- 
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position  sets  in  during  this  lapse  of 
time ;  in  fact,  the  preparation  is  in  a 
much  better  condition  for  surfacing 
the  paper  at  the  end  of  thirty-six  hours 
or  forty-eight  hours  than  at  the  end 
of  twenty-four. 

SEMI-MATT.  ALBUMEN  SOLUTIONS 

Chloride  of  ammonium 

(C.  P.)  . 1200  grains 

Distilled  water .  5  fl.  ozs. 

Albumen  from  fresh  eggs.  15  fl.  ozs. 

One  egg  averages  one  fluid  ounce  of 
albumen.  The  albumen  must  be  well 
beaten  with  a  good  silver  plated  fork, 
or  a  silver  fork,  together  with  the  dis¬ 
tilled  water,  when  the  chloride  of  am¬ 
monium  may  be  added,  and  the  mix¬ 
ture  shaken  up  vigorously  in  a  clean 
wide-mouthed  bottle.  This  shaking 
should  be  carried  out  several  times 
during  the  time  that  is  required.  To 
bring  about  complete  incorporation, 
one  hundred  grains  of  common  salt 
may  be  added  to  one  hundred  grains 
of  chloride  of  ammonium,  instead  of 
the  total  of  two  hundred  grains  of 
the  latter  salt,  the  result  being  that  the 
image  when  printed  will  be  more  red 
in  color  than  when  the  ammonium  salt 
is  used  entirely,  the  latter  salt  giving 
an  image  inclined  to  purple.  As  soon 
as  the  albumen  surfacing  liquid  is 
ready,  it  must  be  strained  twice 
through  a  four-folded  piece  of 
washed  cheesecloth,  suspended  over 
the  top  of  a  small  stoneware  pitcher, 
then  poured  carefully  into  a  clean 
tray  about  10x12  in  size.  If  this  so¬ 
lution  is  poured  against  a  flat  glass 
strip  into  the  tray,  it  will  prevent  air 
bubbles  being  formed.  It  any  are 
present,  take  a  strip  of  clean,  stiff 
paper,  and  draw  it  edgewise  over  the 
surface,  so  as  to  draw  all  bubbles  to 


one  end  of  the  tray.  Then  by  scrap¬ 
ing  up  the  end  the  bubbles  may  be 
easily  wiped  off. 

Having  the  paper  cut,  say  8x10 
size,  mark  the  back  with  a  slight  pen¬ 
cil  mark ;  take  the  sheet  of  paper  by 
opposite  corners,  then  gradually  lower 
the  center  down  upon  the  liquid.  If 
there  is  any  tendency  to  curl,  breathe 
upon  the  edges  of  the  paper  with  a 
hollow,  damp  breath ;  the  paper  will 
soon  lie  flat.  Or  a  wood  clip  or  two 
may  be  placed  upon  the  back  of  the 
paper  to  hold  it  until  enough  mois¬ 
ture  has  been  absorbed  to  cause  it  to 
lie  flat.  Allow  the  paper  to  float  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  in  fact,  when 
the  paper  lies  quite  flat,  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  sufficient  coating ;  it  may 
then  be  lifted  at  one  corner  and 
clipped  with  a  wood  clip,  and  sus¬ 
pended  away  from  dust  to  dry.  Pre¬ 
pare  as  many  sheets  of  paper  in  this 
way  as  required,  because  when  they 
are  dry  they  will  keep  any  length  of 
time  before  sensitizing,  and  place 
them  in  an  ordinary  printing  frame 

t 

upon  a  sheet  of  glass  under  pressure 
to  keep  them  flat. 

SENSITIZING  THE  PAPER 

Make  up  the  following  solution 
with  distilled  water: 

Purgitallized  nitrate  of  silver.  4  fl.  ozs. 
Distilled  water . 20  fl.  ozs. 

As  soon  as  the  nitrate  is  dissolved, 
which  may  be  aided  by  stirring  with 
a  glass  rod,  add  two  ounces  of  pure 
alcohol,  stirring  the  liquid  well  dur¬ 
ing  this  addition.  This  liquid  should 
be  filtered  through  a  plug  of  absorbent 
cotton,  in  a  glass  funnel,  then  poured 
into  a  tray  kept  for  the  purpose  and 
the  sheets  of  paper  floated,  face  down, 
upon  this  solution  for  three  minutes. 
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The  paper  will  float  with  more  free¬ 
dom  upon  this  than  it  did  upon  the  al¬ 
bumen.  One  corner  should  be  lifted 
to  see  that  no  air  bubbles  are  formed, 
if  they  are,  just  stroke  them  once  with 
the  tip  of  a  glass  rod  dipped  into  the 
liquid.  At  the  end  of  three  minutes 
lift  the  sheet  by  one  corner,  clip  it  as 
before  at  the  end,  let  it  drain  for  a 
short  time,  then  suspend  it  to  dry  away 
from  strong  light.  All  these  opera¬ 
tions  may  be  conducted  by  gaslight,  or 
an  8  c.p.  incandescent  lamp.  As  soon 
as  the  sheets  have  all  been  prepared, 
they  should  be  kept  as  before  under 
pressure  until  required  for  use.  Used 
sensitizing  solutions  may  be  returned 
to  the  stock  bottle  for  future  use, 
adding  a  small  quantity  of  a  strong 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  make 
the  sensitizer  up  to  standard  strength. 

PRINTING  THE  IMAGE 

Printing  the  image  may  be  carried 
out  in  just  the  same  way  as  for  all 
kinds  of  printing  out  paper,  the  depth 
of  printing  being  carried  somewhat 
deeper  than  that  required  tor  a  finished 
print,  and  the  toning  of  the  image 
may  be  conducted  with  any  of  the 
widely  used  gold  toning  solutions, 
either  the  borax  bath  or  the  sodium 
acetate,  the  latter  bath  giving  the 
best  results.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  this  ton¬ 
ing  bath,  the  component  parts  are 
given  here : 

TONING  SOLUTION  FOR  ALBUMEN  PAPER 

Water . 16  fl.  ozs. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda . 10  grains 

Acetate  of  soda . 60 

Chloride  of  gold .  3 

Add  the  gold  last,  shake  the  mix¬ 
ture  well  and  let  it  stand  for  twenty- 
four  hours  before  use.  Rich  colors 


may  be  obtained  with  this  toning  bath. 
After  toning,  the  prints  must  be 
washed  in  two  changes  of  water,  then 
fixed  in  a  solution  of  plain  hyposul¬ 
phite  of  soda,  four  ounces  in  twenty 
of  water,  then  washed  well  for  an 
hour,  dried,  trimmed  and  mounted. 

NO.  2  FORMULA 

With  this  solution  the  paper  may 
be  coated  with  a  flat  camel’s  hair 
brush,  dried  moderately  rapid,  then 
used  for  printing.  Paper  prepared 
with  this  solution  keeps  well,  when 
packed  in  a  printing  frame  on  glass, 
and  kept  under  pressure,  away  from 
the  atmosphere  as  much  as  possible. 

SEPIA  IRON  SENSITIZERS 


A. 

Distilled  water .  5  fl.  ozs. 

Ammonia  citrate  of  iron, 

green  scales . 400  grains 

B. 

Distilled  water .  3  fl.  ozs. 

Nitrate  of  silver . 80  grains 

Tartaric  acid . 80  “ 

Gelatine . 60  “ 


Dissolve  the  gelatine  in  the  citrate 
of  iron  solution  by  allowing  it  to 
soak  for  half  an  hour,  place  the  bottle 
into  warm  water,  until  the  gelatine 
dissolves ;  then  add  the  acid  nitrate 
of  silver,  shake  the  mixture  and  let 
it  cool  down.  As  soon  as  cold  it  will 
be  ready  for  use.  It  will,  however, 
improve  as  a  sensitizer  if  allowed  to 
stand  for  a  couple  of  days.  The  so¬ 
lution  will  then  thicken  slightly  ;  this 
will  prove  of  no  consequence.  The 
solution  is  applied  by  dipping  a  rub¬ 
ber-set  flat  camel’s  hair  brush  into  a 
small  quantity  placed  in  a  graduate  or 
tea-cup — either  forms  a  good  rest¬ 
ing  place  for  the  brush  between  times 
of  coating,  as  well  as  providing  a  good 
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edge  to  wipe  the  brush  upon  so  as  to 
rid  it  of  an  excess  of  liquid. 

The  papers  mentioned  for  albumen 
may  be  used,  also  bond  paper,  and 
post  cards. 

The  most  convenient  way  to  coat 
paper  and  post  cards  with  this  solu¬ 
tion  is  to  place  a  piece  of  clean  blot¬ 
ting  paper  upon  the  work  bench  or 
table,  or  upon  the  top  of  a  clean  glass 
plate,  hold  one  end  with  the  fingers 
of  one  hand,  or  use  a  wood  clip.  Then 
apply  the  liquid  first  lengthwise,  then 
crosswise  so  as  to  give  an  equal  sur¬ 
face,  then  suspend  the  paper  or  post 
card  where  they  may  dry  quickly  away 
from  light.  In  the  case  of  post  cards, 
it  will  be  found  advisable  to  employ  a 
black  paper  mask  upon  the  negative, 
printing  the  picture  in  the  center.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  prevent  the  imper¬ 
fectly  sensitized  edges  from  showing 
the  brush  marks. 

PRINTING  THE  IMAGE 

The  printing  upon  paper  or  post 
cards  with  this  preparation  must  be 
carried  only  to  a  slight  extent,  some¬ 
what  like  sepia  platinum  paper,  be¬ 
cause  as  soon  as  the  printed  image 
comes  into  contact  with  the  develop¬ 
ing  agent,  or  with  water,  it  will  de¬ 
velop  almost  instantly  to  nearly  the 
depth  required.  Either  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  developing  solutions  may  be  used 
with  complete  success : 

DEVELOPING  FORMULA  NO.  I 


Hot  water . 8  fl.  ozs. 

Sodium  phosphate . 2  drams 

Potassium  oxalate . il/2  oz.  av. 


Stir  the  mixture  well,  use  when 
cold. 


DEVELOPER  NO.  2 


Hot  water . 16  fl.  ozs. 

Rochelle  salts .  i  oz.  av. 

Potassium  oxalate .  Ij/g  oz.  av. 


This  developer  will  give  prints  of 
a  decided  light  brown,  while  the 
No.  i  developer  will  give  a  much 
darker  print.  This  developer  like  No. 
i  must  not  be  used  until  it  is  quite 
cold.  Either  of  them  can  be  used 
many  times  over,  requiring  only  a  lit¬ 
tle  fresh  solution  to  be  added  oc¬ 
casionally,  in  fact  the  solution  works 
better  after  being  used  several  times. 

The  full  color  and  development 
does  not  become  complete  until  the 
prints  have  been  placed  into  the  fix¬ 
ing  bath ;  here  the  color  becomes  still 
deeper,  and  rich  in  brilliancy.  If  the 
print  has  been  made  too  deep  in  the 
first  place,  it  will  become  over-devel¬ 
oped  in  this  fixing  bath. 

FIXING  SOLUTION 


Water . 25  fl.  ozs. 

Sulphite  of  soda  (dry) . y2  oz.  av. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda . y2  oz.  av. 


The  prints  must  be  watched  when 
in  this  solution,  because  at  first  they 
develop  to  a  certain  extent,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes  they  will 
commence  to  lighten  up.  This  effect 
indicates  the  right  time  to  remove 
them,  the  print  now  being  fixed.  When 
bond  paper  is  used  hold  the  print  in 
front  of  a  gas  jet  or  incandescent 
light;  if  an  specks  appear,  return  the 
print  to  the  solution.  As  soon  as  these 
disappear  the  print  is  fixed,  when  it 
may  be  well  washed  and  dried  and 
trimmed  for  mounting.  The  sensi¬ 
tizer  will  keep  for  two  weeks  in  good 
working  order. 
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SOME,  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  SMALL  CAMERA 

BY  A.  E.  SWOYER. 


NOT  so  very  many  years  ago 
when  the  photographer  took  the 
field  he  was  forced  to  carry 
possibly  fifty  pounds  of  apparatus;  as 
in  those  days  nothing  much  smaller 
than  an  “8  x  io”  was  considered  of 
any  value  whatever,  the  weight  of 
camera,  tripod  and  a  dozen  or  so 
loaded  plate-holders  was  enough  to 
tagger  any  one  less  husky  than  a 
Sandow.  Imagine,  then  the  burden  of 
a  man  like  Monson,  who  made  his 
celebrated  photographs  of  Indian  life 
hundreds  of  miles  from  civilization, 
and  who  was  forced  to  carry  with  him 
by  means  of  pack  animals  or  by  hand 
the  supplies  necessary  for  months  of 
work. 

Today  all  this  is  changed;  the  ama¬ 
teur  simply  drops  a  tiny  camera,  like 
any  one  of  a  dozen  models,  into  one 
pocket  and  stores  innumerable  dozens 
of  films  in  another — even  if  he  prefers 
the  plates  with  which  these  cameras 
work  interchangeably,  the  weight  of 
three  months’  supply  will  be  but  a  few 
pounds ;  surely  an  important  item  on 
the  vacation,  when  travelling  light  on 
an  exploring  tour  into  the  wilds  or 
even  when  journeying  abroad.  His 
negatives  may  be  developed  en  route , 
if  he  so  desires,  by  the  use  of  a  tank 
and  upon  his  return  he  can  make  en¬ 
largements  from  the  tiny  films  every 
whit  as  good  in  quality  as  the  contact 
prints  he  might  have  made  by  the  use 
of  a  camera  of  large  size. 

While  easy  portability  is  naturally 


the  first  advantage  of  the  small  camera 
to  appear  to  us,  it  has  other  virtues  even 
more  important.  For  example,  there’s 
the  cost  of  materials —  and  if  you’ve 
ever  tried  to  support  a  large  camera 
in  the  style  to  which  it  is  accustomed, 
you  know  what  “cost”  means.  For 
instance,  figure  the  little  plates  used  by 
the  vest  pocket  cameras  in  the  medium 
grade,  priced  at  18  cents  per  dozen, 
against  even  so  moderate  a  size  as  the 
5  x  7  at  seventy  cents — you  can  make 
four  exposures  with  the  small  camera 
for  the  same  money  as  you  can  make 
one  with  the  larger  box.  It’s  the  same 
way  with  other  supplies — paper  at 
seven  cents  per  dozen  as  compared  to 
seventeen  cents  per  dozen,  and  so  on ; 
they  all  count,  particularly  when  you 
happen  to  spoil  a  plate  or  when  some 
million  friends  all  want  you  to  take 
their  pictures  and  furnish  free  prints 
for  themselves,  their  cousins  and  their 
aunts. 

Frankly,  neither  their  portability 
nor  their  economy  of  operation  should 
cause  the  serious  worker  to  use  the 
small  camera  unless  it  produced  re¬ 
sults  at  least  equal  to  those  of  its 
larger  brothers ;  it  not  only  does  this, 
however,  but  it  will  in  addition  be  bet¬ 
ter  under  certain  conditions,  and  it 
will  often  secure  for  its  owner  a  pho¬ 
tograph  which  would  be  lost  were  the 
old  “Long  Tom”  the  instrument  to  be 
depended  upon. 

For  example,  it  is  an  axiom  that 
the  best  scenes  or  happenings  are  in- 
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variably  stumbled  upon  when  we  have 
left  our  camera  at  home ;  it’s  appalling 
to  think  how  many  masterpieces  have 
been  lost  to  the  world  from  that  cause 
alone !  But  while  there  is  some  ex¬ 
cuse  for  not  lugging  an  eight  by  ten 
along  with  you  whenever  you  stir 
abroad,  there  is  scant  reason  for  omit¬ 
ting  to  drop  the  little  “V.  P.”  into  your 
coat  pocket,  and  as  some  one  has 
said,  “confine  the  entire  landscape  to 
your  vest  pocket.'’ 

Again,  suppose  you  have  been 
thoughtful  enough  to  burden  yourself 
with  your  big  camera,  and  are  stag¬ 
gering  jauntily  along  under  its  weight 
when  a  runaway  comes  dashing 
around  the  corner ;  you  will  indeed 
have  wonderful  powers  if  you  can  in¬ 
duce  it  to  stop  long  enough  for  you  to 
set  up  your  tripod  and  get  your  head 
under  the  focusing  cloth.  Or  suppose 


you  are  in  pursuit  of  street  scenes  and 
to  that  end  have  erected  your  instru¬ 
ment  upon  a  suitable  spot  and  are  only 
waiting  for  the  correct  actors  to  enter 
upon  your  stage  setting;  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  time  wasted  by  having  to 
go  through  this  process  at  every  step, 
and  thus  waiting  for  your  pictures  to 
come  to  you  instead  of  going  out  after 
them  as  a  true  hunter  should,  you  will 
find — even  should  someone  fail  to  fall 
over  your  tripod  in  the  meantime — 
that  your  view  consists  solely  of  an 
assortment  of  newsboys  bent  on  hav¬ 
ing  their  “pichers  took”  and  grouped 
attractively  against  the  very  glass  of 
your  lens.  Or  let  us  imagine  that 
some  celebrated  or  well-known  char¬ 
acter  approaches  your  field  of  vision ; 
you  will  be  indeed  lucky  if  he  doesn't 
shy  ofif  like  a  skittish  horse  when  he 
sees  you  sighting  at  him  over  your 
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old  single-barrel.  Yet  in  each  of  these 
cases  the  little  camera  would  have 
done  the  trick,  either  because  it  was 
all  ready  to  go  into  action  on  a 
moment’s  notice  or  because  it  was  so 
unobtrusive  that  no  one  but  yourself 
knew  that  a  photograph  was  being 
made. 

Another  advantage  of  the  very 
small  camera  over  even  those  capable 
instruments,  the  roll  film  cameras  of 
slightly  larger  size,  lies  in  their  being 
of  fixed  focus  so  far  as  ordinary  work 
is  concerned ;  hence  they  may  be  oper¬ 
ated  without  the  bother  of  focusing 
and  with  no  danger  of  spoiling  an 
otherwise  perfect  picture  by  the  in¬ 
correct  estimate  of  distance.  It  not 
only  means  greater  quickness  but  cer¬ 
tainty  of  action,  as  well.  Then,  too, 
this  factor  of  universal  focus  means  a 
greater  depth  of  field ;  that  is,  the 
smaller  the  camera  the  greater  will  be 
the  sharpness  of  both  near  and  dis¬ 
tant  objects  in  the  same  negative. 
These  things  may  not  be  so  important 
in  the  small  contact  print,  but  when  it 
comes  to  enlarging,  any  lack  of  sharp¬ 
ness  in  the  original  negative  is  a  ser¬ 
ious  drawback  and  will  probably  make 
any  great  increase  in  size  possible. 

Another  point  is  that  of  speed ;  the 
same  shutter  speed  on  a  small  camera 
will  enable  you  to  take  pictures  of 
objects  moving  several  times  as  fast 
as  would  that  speed  on  a  larger  instru¬ 
ment.  This  may  seem  odd  at  first, 
but  is  easily  explained.  Suppose  that 
you  were  taking  a  photograph  of  the 
same  moving  object  with  two  cam¬ 
eras,  one  four  times  the  size  of  the 
other ;  the  image  on  the  larger  plate 
would  then  be  four  times  as  large  as 
that  on  the  smaller — and  any  move¬ 


ment  which  it  made  during  the  open¬ 
ing  and  closing  of  the  shutter  would 
•bear  the  same  relation.  It  is  then  ap¬ 
parent  that  if  a  shutter  speed  on  the 
small  instrument  of  one-one-hun¬ 
dredth  second  barely  sufficed  to 
show  the  moving  object  without  blur, 
to  do  the  same  thing  with  the  larger 
box  would  require  an  exposure  of  one- 
four-hundredth  of  a  second.  Closely 
allied  to  this  is  the  fact  that  in  two 
such  cameras  both  fitted  with  lenses 
working  at  the  same  aperture,  the 
smaller  lens  will  be  the  faster ;  one 
reason  for  this  is  because  of  the 
shorter  distance  between  the  lens  and 
the  sensitive  plate.  Without  going 
into  the  technical  reasons  for  these 
facts,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  a  “vest 
pocket’’  camera  fitted  with  a  lens 
working  at  F6.3  and  a  shutter  speed 
of  1/250  of  a  second  is  nearly  as 
efficient  in  obtaining  sharp  pictures  of 
moving  objects  or  for  photography  in 
dull  lights  as  a  4  x  5  would  be  if  fitted 
with  an  F  4.5  lens  and  a  shutter  of  the 
same  type,  but  with  a  speed  of  1/1000 
second.  This  means  great  economy 
both  in  money  and  in  bulk,  since  the 
size  and  cost  of  both  lenses  and  shut¬ 
ters  increase  with  their  speed. 

While  these  atomic  instruments  will 
produce  negatives  from  which  pleas¬ 
ing  contact  prints  may  be  made,  it  is 
in  enlargements  from  such  negatives 
that  their  true  value  is  apparent.  A 
few  years  ago  there  might  have  been 
some  question  as  to  the  possibility  of 
enlarging  such  small  images  to  any 
great  degree  because  of  the  conse¬ 
quent  loss  of  definition ;  today  all  such 
arguments  may  be  refuted  by  a  simple 
reference  to  the  moving  picture 
screen.  There  we  see  images  but  lit- 
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tie  larger  than  a  postage  stamp  magni¬ 
fied  many  hundreds  of  times,  and  if 
the  hypercritical  state  that  in  them 
there  is  a  diffusion  which  would  be 
fatal  to  a  print,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remember  that  nowheres  near  such  a 
degree  of  enlargement  is  required  by 
photography,  even  were  sheets  of  bro¬ 
mide  paper  six  feet  or  more  square 
readily  obtainable. 

The  final  point  is  that  of  the  cost 
of  the  small  camera;  these  instru¬ 
ments  of  vest-pocket  size  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from,  say,  six  dollars  up.  It  is 
obvious  that  in  the  cheapest  of  these 
instruments  the  lens  equipment  is  not 
capable  of  giving  an  image  which  it 
is  possible  to  enlarge  sharply.  The 
better  grades  of  these  little  instru¬ 
ments  are  fitted  with  the  fast  shutters 
and  lenses,  and  it  is  with  these  that 
the  highest  possibilities  of  hand- 
camera  photography  may  be  brought 
out. 

Probably  about  this  time  some  of 
you  have  turned  to  the  price  lists  in 
the  catalogues,  and  have  found  that 


such  a  camera  as  I  have  described 
costs  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifty  dol¬ 
lars,  or  more — some  money.  But  con¬ 
sider  that  this  represents  the  best  lens 
and  shutter  equipment  that  money  can 
buy — to  do  work  equalling  it  with 
your  5x7,  and  forgetting  its  other 
inconveniences,  you  would  have  to 
equip  the  latter  with  the  same  grade 
of  fittings.  Then  turn  to  the  price 
list  of  that  same  lens  in  5  x  7  size, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  lens  alone 
exceeds  in  cost  your  complete  “vest 
pocket”  outfit. 

In  lauding  the  small  camera  no  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  decry  the  larger 
boxes ;  they  have  their  place,  and  the 
studio  man,  the  commercial  photog¬ 
rapher  and  many  others  could  not  do 
without  them.  Their  place  is  not, 
however,  in  the  equipment  of  the 
hunter  or  of  the  traveller,  nor  should 
they  constitute  the  sole  outfit  of  the 
amateur  of  any  class.  In  short,  for  a 
pocket  chum — easy  to  operate,  inex¬ 
pensive,  efficient  and  always  ready — 
it’s  hard  to  beat  the  little  camera. 


EXPOSURES  FOR  INTERIORS 

BY  PAUL  W.  EDDINGFIELD 


IT  is  not  such  a  hard  matter  to  as¬ 
certain  the  exposure  from  an 
out-door  subject ;  exposure  meters, 
tables,  viewing  the  image  on  the 
ground  glass  of  the  camera,  or  even 
guess  work,  will,  in  the  majority  of 
cases  give  us  very  good  results.  But 
when  it  comes  to  the  exposure  for 
interiors,  it  is  an  entirely  different 
problem.  The  beginner,  with  his  first 
camera,  makes  snap  shots  of  his 


friends  outdoors  in  sunlight  and  se¬ 
cures  results  that  please  him,  at  least ; 
he  feels  that  he  has  learned  the  photo¬ 
graphic  trick ;  so  he  rushes  to  the 
task  of  photographing  his  friends  in¬ 
doors.  He  makes  snap  shots  of  them, 
(he  has  a  snap  shot  camera,  you 
know)  sends  the  roll  to  the  finisher 
and  has  six  nice  white  pieces  of  cel¬ 
luloid  returned,  with  no  prints.  He  has 
learned  his  first  photographic  golden 
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rule:  You  cannot  make  snap  shots  in 
the  house ,  (that  is  with  a  two-dollar 
camera).  Taking  the  advice  of  a  pho¬ 
tographic  friend,  he  makes  time  ex¬ 
posures,  by  guess  ;  this  roll  also  proves 
to  be  a  failure ;  so  he  gives  up  the 
whole  thing  as  a  bad  job. 

The  professional  has  to  secure  re¬ 
sults  under  any  and  all  conditions,  so 
let  us  see  how  he  manages  the  situa¬ 
tion.  He  finds  some  exposure  tables 
in  his  photographic  papers,  dry  plate 
manuals  and  text  books ;  gives  them 
all  a  trial  only  to  find  them  very  in¬ 
accurate  under  the  varying  light  con¬ 
ditions  of  interiors.  Exposure  meters, 
which  use  sensitive  paper,  are  given  a 
trial  and  are  found  to  be  accurate, 
but  it  often  takes  too  long  for  the 
paper  to  tint  before  you  can  ascer¬ 
tain  the  proper  exposure  to  give.  Dis¬ 
gusted  with  them  all,  he  uses  the  old 
method  of  gussing,  using  several 
plates,  giving  dififerent  exposures  to 
each  and  trusts  to  luck.  If  he  has 
practiced  this  for  a  long  time,  and 
the  new  conditions  are  not  too  strange 
to  him,  he  will  get  passable  results. 

But  what  we  need  is  a  practical, 
scientific  method  that  will  give  us  the 
correct  exposure  under  all  conditions 
with  which  we  meet  in  our  photo¬ 
graphic  career ;  and  I  believe  I  have 
this  method.  I  have  tested  it  for  two 
years  and  have  found  that  it  reaches 
my  highest  expectations.  I  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  make  it  as  plain  as  possible 
to  both  my  amateur  and  professional 
readers. 

First  make  a  copy  of  the  drawing 
reproduced  with  this  article,  leaving 
out  the  straight  dotted  line  and  the 
letters,  A,  B,  C.  Your  copy  may  be 
larger  or  smaller  than  the  line  etch¬ 


ing,  but  the  proportions  must  be  kept 
exactly  the  same.  It  may  be  copied  on 
pasteboard  or  any  other  material.  This 
is  your  exposure  meter. 


A  person  that  is  being  photographed 
out  doors  has  the  sky  line  from  the 
horizon  to  the  zenith  in  front  of  him 
and  on  each  side,  besides  the  light  that 
is  reflected  from  the  ground.  I  do 
not  speak  of  the  light  behind  the  sub¬ 
ject  because  that  does  not  help  in  re¬ 
producing  detail  in  the  camera  side 
of  the  subject;  in  fact  it  often  hinders. 
The  same  light  that  falls  on  this  per¬ 
son  standing  out  doors  would  fall  on 
that  person  if  he  were  in  the  house, 
only  there  would  be  a  smaller  per 
cent,  on  account  of  so  much  of  it  be¬ 
ing  barred  by  the  walls  and  ceiling 
of  the  room.  My  meter  measures  the 
per  cent,  of  this  light  that  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  reach  the  subject  indoors. 

Calculate  what  the  exposure  would 
be  if  you  were  photographing  the  sky 
itself,  using  the  stop  or  diaphragm  and 
plate  or  film  that  you  wish  to  use 
when  you  photograph  your  indoor 
subject;  multiply  this  by  eight  and 
mark  it,  “Exterior  Exposure.”  Enter 
the  house  and  decide  where  you  will 
place  your  subject.  The  exact  loca¬ 
tion  of  your  subject  will  be  the  place 
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to  stand  while  using  the  meter.  Where 
there  is  no  special  subject,  as  in  pho¬ 
tographing  a  room  interior,  the  meter 
should  be  held  in  the  darkest  part  of 
the  room  in  which  detail  is  wanted. 
The  distance  of  the  meter  from  the 
floor  makes  a  great  difference,  in  a 
great  many  cases,  in  the  results  you 
will  obtain.  In  the  case  of  a  portrait 
the  meter  should  be  held  at  the  exact 
location  of  the  face  of  the  sitter. 

Take  the  meter  and  place  the  right 
angle  corner  of  it,  marked:  “Sight 
Point,”  under  one  of  your  eyes  and 
close  the  other  eye.  Move  the  meter 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  arrow 
(marked:  “Start”)  point  at  the  left 
hand  side  of  the  window.  When  it 
so  points,  hold  the  meter  perfectly 
still  and  move  your  eye  till  you  are 
looking  at  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
window  and  make  a  note  of  number 
that  is  in  line  with  this  side  of  the 
window.  This  is  called  the  “Meter 
Sight  Number.”  Example:  Suppose 
you  are  in  a  room,  nine  feet  from  a 
window  that  is  six  feet  wide.  You 
would  let  A  B  point  at  the  left  side 
of  the  window  and  line  A  C  point  at 
the  right  side.  (See  illustration.)  The 
“Meter  Sight  Number”  would  be 
three  in  this  case. 

Repeat  the  operation  for  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  window.  Find  the 
product  of  these  two  “Meter  Sights 
Numbers”  and  multiply  this  by  the 
“Exterior  Exposure,”  previously  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  this  article.  This  gives 
you  the  exposure  for  an  average  in¬ 
door  subject,  one  window  with  no 
glass  in  it,  unobstructed  sky  only 
showing  out  doors,  and  a  flat  light  on 
the  object.  If  you  have  conditions 


other  than  these  you  will  have  to  make 
slight  variations. 

If  there  is  ordinary  clear,  clean, 
white  window  glass  in  the  window, 
multiply  your  exposure  by  two. 

In  the  case  of  portraits  use  a  re¬ 
flector  and  multiply  the  exposure  by 
the  number  opposite  the  lighting  you 
use :  Plain  Portrait,  i  ;  Rembrandt, 
three-quarter,  2 ;  Rembrandt,  profile, 
4 ;  line  lighting,  7. 

The  following  are  the  multiple  num¬ 
bers  for  various  subjects:  Light  walls 
and  furnishings  in  rooms,  y2  ;  average 
walls  and  light-complexioned  people, 
which  includes  most  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  1  ;  dark  walls  and  average-com- 
plexioned  people,  which  includes  most 
men,  2 ;  dark  machinery  and  very 
dark-complexioned  people,  4.  If  you 
copy  photographs  about  the  same  size, 
or  larger,  you  will  have  to  make  allow¬ 
ance  for  this. 

If  there  should  be  two  windows  the 
same  size  within  an  angle  of  90  de¬ 
grees,  you  should  only  give  half  the 
exposure,  etc. 

In  finding  the  “Exterior  Exposure” 
use  the  method  I  have  given  pre¬ 
viously  in  this  article,  if  the  sky  is  all 
that  the  person  who  is  being  photo¬ 
graphed  can  see;  but  if  the  sky  is  ob¬ 
scured  by  a  building,  or  other  object, 
find  what  the  exposure  would  be  for 
this  object  and  multiply  this  by  eight, 
as  before,  and  use  this  as  the  “Exter¬ 
ior  Exposure.” 

In  order  to  make  this  system  as 
plain  as  possible,  I  will  give  two  ex¬ 
amples,  as  follows:  Subject  is  an 
average  room  interior;  size  of  room, 
fifteen  feet  square;  one  window  only 
used,  size  2/?  x  4  feet ;  view  show- 
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ing  through  window  is  large  brick 
building;  Dec.,  2  p.  m.,  diffused  light, 
stop  U.  S.  32  (F.22).  The  exposure 
for  the  brick  building  was  34  second 
and  this  multipled  by  eight  gave  four 
as  the  “Exterior  Exposure’’;  the 
“Meter  Sight  Number”  for  the  sides 
of  the  window  was  eight,  and  for  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  window  was 
five.  4x5x8=160.  There  was  glass 
in  the  window,  so  the  160  was  multi¬ 
plied  by  2,  making  the  exposure  320 
seconds,  or  5^  minutes,  which  would 
be  correct  under  these  conditions. 

Home  Portrait  Example :  A  small 
child  close  to  a  window ;  sky  furnish¬ 
ing  all  of  the  light ;  side  light  on  the 
face;  stop  U.  S.  4  (F.8).  The  ex¬ 


posure  for  the  sky  was  found  to  be 
1/256  second.  So  the  “Exterior  Ex¬ 
posure”  would  be  1/32  second.  (8x 
1/256=1/32).  The  “Meter  Sight 
Number”  for  the  sides  of  the  window 
was  two,  and  for  the  top  and  bottom 
was  one  and  one-fourth.  1/32x2x134 
=5/64.  There  was  window  glass  in 
the  window  so  this  would  increase  the 
exposure  to  5/32  of  a  second.  Owing 
to  the  lighting  this  would  be  further 
increased  by  5/16  second,  34  second 
would  be  found  correct. 

This  method  sounds  very  compli¬ 
cated,  but  in  actual  practice  it  will  be 
found  to  be  quite  the  contrary.  Give 
it  a  fair  trial  and  be  convinced. 
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BLTTELR  PHOTOS 

BY  FELIX  J.  KOCH 


,'\7r  OU  are  free  to  copy  it  all,  if  you 

|  wish,”  he  enthused  merrily. 

“No  patent,  no  copyright; — ‘pro 
bono  publico'— to  any  and  all  who 
may  desire.” 

Then  he  stepped  back  and  looked  at 
the  long,  aluminum  case, — b  lack- 
painted,  over  all, — almost  reverently; 
as  he  proceeded  to  tell  of  some  of  the 
battles  it  had  helped  him  to  win. 

Roosa’s  pictures,  taken  often  under 
most  trying  and  unexpected  circum¬ 
stances,  are  so  good,  all  of  them,  that 
Rendigs — uncontrollable  always, — had 
ventured  to  ask  how  it  happened  that 
Roosa  always  happened  to  have  just 
the  thing  needful  along,  at  the  oppor¬ 
tune  time.  Whereupon,  Roosa  had 
mentioned  the  old  maxim  of  ‘eternal 
preparedness’ ; — and  when  Rendigs 
took  up  the  counter-challenge,  that 
then  a  man  might  walk  around  with 
a  photographic  dealer’s  establishment, 
well  nigh,  tucked  about  him, — Roosa 
replied,  with  decision  : — 

“That’s  about  what  I  do  DO!  Carry 
everything  I  expect  to  need  by  re¬ 
motest  chance !” 

Naturally,  we  demanded  explana¬ 
tions, — and  then  Roosa  produced  his 
‘kit’,  as  he  called  it.  Just  a  neat,  long, 
black  photographic-kit,  from  without; 
— inconspicuous,  as  among  tourists, 
particularly  these  days,  when  people 
so  largely  carry  cameras  and  camera- 
holders. 

“You  see,”  he  explained,  illustrat¬ 
ing  point  by  point  with  the  carrier, 


“I  hadn't  indulged  in  amateur  pho¬ 
tography  a  very  long  time  before  I 
discovered  that  no  matter  how  much 
one  tucked  about  him,  on  his  outing, 
he  was  sure  to  need  just  the  one  thing 
he  had  that  day  left  at  home. 

“I  would  venture  to  say  to  ‘snap¬ 
shot’  birds  on  their  nests, — ‘have  my 
tripod,  my  telephoto,’  my  spy-glass. 
Lo,  along  would  come  a  farmer ; — 
watch, — get  interested  ; — invite  me  to 
a  seat  in  his  wagon  to  go  out  and  see 
a  hawk’s  nest  on  his  place ; — take  me 
in  to  his  sitting  room ;- — and  there 
would  be  the  chance  of  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  flashlight  you  could  desire ! 

“Again,  I  would  start  out  on  a  rare 
June  day, — after  ‘snap-shots’  of  chil¬ 
dren, — playing  out-doors.  Suddenly 
it  would  ‘blow  up,’  and  the  clouds 
scurry  across  the  sun, — and  my  tripod 
be  ten  miles  off,  at  my  home ! 

“Not  to  bore  you  with  a  dozen  sim¬ 
ilar  illustrations,  I  soon  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  to  get  all  you  wished  for 
your  outing,  you  must  be  prepared. 

“Therefore, — the  case  ! 

“The  basis  for  its  measurements 
was,  of  course,  my  camera. — a  four- 
by-five  box-size.  I  like  this  because 
its  the  largest  size  allowing  of  loading 
in  daylight — an  indispensable  feature, 
to  my  mind.  Well  and  good, — here, 
in  the  upper,  right-end  compartment, 
— the  most  accessible  of  all,  as  the 
case  hangs  on  my  shoulder,  is  the 
camera ; — in  a  little  compartment  to 
itself,  so  that  I  may  lock  all  the  rest 
and  yet  have  it,  free  to  hand. 
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“Now,  again  and  again,  no  matter 
how  great  your  expectations,  you’re 
apt  to  run  into  things  you  didn’t  an¬ 
ticipate  and  you  want  some  more 
plates,  or  films.  In  my  case,  being 
films,  I  arrange  accordingly. 

“In  this  long  central  compartment, 
— the  height  and  depth  of  the  camera 
cubby  and  perhaps  twice  the  length 
of  that, — you  will  see  I  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  compartments.  That  is  simply 
to  keep  things  from  mixing;— from 
breaking  by  shaking, — and  to  facili¬ 
tate  finding.  This  one  section,  you’ll 
note,  holds  six  spools  of  film, — which 
with  the  spool  in  the  camera,  means 
seven  spools,  or  seventy  negatives 
available  for  instant  use.  Hardly  any 
day  when, — between  chances  at  your 
trunk,  or  dealer, — you'll  use  that  many 
negatives  now. 

“But,  or  the  picture-taking,  differ¬ 
ent  situations  require  different  treat¬ 
ment.  To  begin  with,  all  pictures 
won’t  be  shap-shots.  For  many  you'll 
need  a  tripod.  Therefore,  I  bought 
a  small  folding  tripod,  placed  it  under 
the  camera’s  compartment ; — made  a 
cellar,  so  to  speak  down  there ; — and 
put  it  inside. 

“With  cloudy  days, — when  many 
pictures  are  best  to  be  taken, — one 
may  expect  rain,  and  I  don't  want 
fear  of  a  drenching  to  drive  me  home, 
from  my  ‘cloud  effects’  all  the  time. 
So  I  bought  a  folding  umbrella ; — put 
that  in  the  ‘cellar’  next  the  tripod ; — 
and  the  two,  divided  by  watertight 
compartments,  occupy  the  basement  of 
the  case. 

“To  get  back  now,  to  the  main  up¬ 
per  compartment ; — in  one  section  of 
which  are  the  extra  supplies  of  film. 

“Here  is  a  little  drawer — running 


'cross  its  center.  In  it  are  lenses ; — 
there’s  a  portrait  lens,  for  people ; 
— there’s  a  ray-filter,  for  cloud  effects. 
Then,  here’s  a  woman's  folding  curl¬ 
ing-poker, — strange  thing  to  carry, 
but  it’s  the  smallest,  practical  holder 
for  flash  sheets  I’ve  yet  run  across. 
Here,  off  by  itself,  is  a  packet  of  Hash 
sheets, — 30  sheets  always  kept  in 
stock ;  more  than  one  could  possibly 
need  at  one  setting  out.  Here’s  an 
aluminum  match-case, — in  case  I  run 
out  of  matches  from  pockets  or  other 
usual  source  of  supply.  And  here’s 
a  pair  of  the  very  thinnest,  lightest 
skin  gloves, — most  loose-fitting, — to 
slip  on  when  I  take  a  flash.  I  had  a 
‘back-fire’  on  a  flash  once,  that  burned 
my  hand  sadly,— since  then,  it’s  a  work 
of  a  moment  to  slip  out  gloves,  whip 
out  and  open  curling  poker,  place  the 
flash-sheet  in  this,  light  .  .  .  and  it’s 
done ! 

“Now,  to  continue: — An  auto¬ 
graphic  camera  has  its  advantages, 
but,  often  you’ve  not  time  to  write 
titles  plainly;  or  you're  in  a  jolting  ve¬ 
hicle,  or  something  of  the  sort.  So 
here  is  a  fountain  pen,  always  filled ; 
extra  bottle  of  ink,  (unbreakable  this 
is)  ; — pad  of  rough  paper,  for  crude 
notes  ;  pad  of  fine  paper,  for  transcrib¬ 
ing  these  to  keep  on,  in  odd  moments, 
when  waiting  train  or  boats. 

“Here,  up  above,  is  a  spy-glass;  a 
microscope ;  a  compass  ; — all  these 
help  one  in  finding  interesting  things, 
while  out  after  pictures. 

“Here’s  a  lunch-box,  always  filled 
with  hard  crackers,  chocolate,  such 
like,  that  one  need  not  spoil  the 
stomach,  by  going  without  meal,  now 
and  then;  or  else  sacrifice  pictures, 
for  the  sake  of  a  meal. 
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“Here’s  a  non-breakable  flask, 
with  some  beverage  or  other,  that, 
when  one  is  thirsty,  he  need  not  stop 
and  search  for  a  drink. 

“You  see, — starting  out  with  this 
case, — I  am  ready  to  go  twenty-four 
hours, — rain  or  shine, — wherever  you 
will, — without  stopping  for  anything 
you  can  think  of.  Down  at  the 
bottom  is  a  stiff  wire-brush  and  a 
comb,  a  wee  traveller's  clothes-brush. 
Thus  I  become  presentable,  when 
need  be.  In  other  words,  I  might  al¬ 
most  make  my  toilet,  en  route ; — 
breakfast find  my  way  .  .  .  for 
I’ve  a  map  of  my  state  and  county 
here,  in  a  compartment  at  rear.  I've 
postage  stamps,  letter-heads,  en¬ 
velopes, — and  can  write  home  if  I 
must.  I've  umbrella,  tripod,  ray- 
filter  for  dark  days!  I've  what  I 
need  for  bright ;  I’ve  plenty  of  film, 
plenty  of  flashes, — paper  to  record 
what  I’ve  done  and  where; — food 
and  drink  along. 

“And  here’s  the  point, — I  keep 


them  all  complete  and  full ; — as  for 
instant  notice. 

“When,  today,  I  use  up  a  film,  I 
jot  that  down  on  a  bit  of  the  paper; 
— put  this  in  the  pocket  where  my 
hand  must  strike  it  first  time  it  goes 
in,  for  change.  That  says :  ‘Buy  a 
film,’  or  ‘two  films’ — and  I  do,  very 
next  day,  on  returning.  If  I  eat  of 
the  food, — drink  of  the  drink, — next 
day  that  is  replenished.  As  a  result, 
on  moment's  notice,  I  can  pick  up  my 
box,  sling  it  on  my  shoulder  and  be 
off  and  away ! 

“Therefore,  I  am  ready  at  all  times, 
for  all  kinds  of  pictures. 

“Here,  for  example.  .  .”  and  then 
he  turned  to  a  child  feeding  swans,  off 
at  Birmingham,  England  ; — to  some 
sheep  inside  Kenilworth ; — to  the 
quaint  old  beadle  and  Ely.  .  .  and 
then,  on  and  on,  among  pictures  of 
Europe’s  war-zone, — many,  if  not 
most  of  which,  would  have  been  lost 
to  him,  had  he  not  been  so  completely 
prepared !” 


FUTURE,  DE,VE,LOPME,NT  OF  MOTION  PICTURE, 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

BY  ERNEST  A.  DENCH 


CINEMATOGRAPHY  has  just 
passed  its  twenty-second  birth¬ 
day,  the  first  public  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  new  craft  having  been 
given  at  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago 
in  1893. 

This  sturdy  youngster  has  made 
much  progress  since  that  time.  With 
all  this  advance,  however,  it  cannot 
anywhere  near  approach  the  perfect¬ 


ness  attained  by  still  photography  in 
all  its  many  branches.  One  could  not 
expect  the  situation  to  be  otherwise, 
for  photography  possesses  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  age,  which  stands  for  ex¬ 
perience. 

It  is  not  as  though  motion  picture 
photographers  are  oblivious  to  the 
shortcomings  of  their  art.  The  motion 
picture,  because  of  its  peculiar  na- 
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ture,  stands  in  a  class  distinctly  of  its 
own  since  it  has  introduced  new 
problems  to  be  grappled  with. 

At  first  glance  they  may  not  seem 
details  of  any  real  importance,  but 
when  it  is  realized  that  they  are  ham¬ 
pering  the  progress  of  the  newer  art, 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  can  be 
fully  realized.  Lofty  critics  assert 
that  the  photoplay  is  but  an  ingenious 
mechanical  contrivance,  and  not  a 
regular  dramatic  art  like  the  so-called 
legitimate  drama  and  vaudeville. 

While  they  agree  that  it  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  new  style  of  acting,  when 
questioned,  they  base  all  the  defects 
on  the  photography  end,  on  which,  of 
course,  is  what  the  effectiveness  of 
the  whole  depends. 

That  films  lack  color  is  only  too 
glaringly  apparent.  There  has  been 
endless  color  processes  put  on  the 
market,  but  all  have  been  so  imprac¬ 
ticable  that  the  ordinary  black  and 
white  picture  is  still  far  and  away  the 
best. 

While  the  motion  picture  enjoys  an 
advantage  over  the  legitimate  stage  in 
the  all  important  matter  of  natural 
backgrounds.  In  all  fairness,  how¬ 
ever,  it  must  be  admitted  that  life  is 
imparted  to  the  theatrical  productions 
by  color  lighting.  Looking  across  the 
horizon,  I  feel  sure  that  color  cine¬ 
matography  will  be  perfect  some  day, 
for  a  multitude  of  inventions  working 
towards  the  one  goal  usually  precede 
the  genius  who  hits  the  mark. 

Some  are  inclined  to  denounce  the 
coloring  of  films  on  the  grounds  that 
it  is  not  only  artificial  but  because 
it  does  damage  to  the  film  stock  the 
picture  is  printed  upon.  In  my  small 
opinion,  either  some  effective  way  of 


taking  the  films  in  their  natural  col¬ 
ors  bv  the  same  method  as  the  black 
and  white  productions  of  today  will 
be  discovered,  or  else  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  screen  will  be  enveloped  in  a  sea 
of  varied  changing  colors,  the  whole 
process  being  worked  from  the  oper¬ 
ating  chamber. 

The  average  visitor  to  the  motion 
picture  theater  may  not  notice  the 
flatness  of  the  photoplays,  but  if  he 
sits  down  in  one  of  the  front  rows, 
which  he  avoids  for  this  very  reason, 
the  players  seem  to  be  several  times 
larger  than  their  normal  size,  while 
to  look  at  the  screen  makes  you  feel 
as  though  a  high  wall  loomed  up 
straight  in  front  of  you.  Then  comes 
the  strain  on  the  eyes. 

Stereoscopic  cinematography  is  the 
very  thing  to  obviate  this  big  fault 
and  impart  a  picturesque  suggestion 
of  depth,  no  matter  whether  one 
views  the  screen  from  the  front  row 
or  the  one  at  the  far  back  of  the  hall. 

There  has  been  quite  a  lot  of  ink 
spilt  and  breath  wasted  in  advocating 
the  value  of  motion  pictures  for  pre¬ 
serving  present  day  events  so  that 
posterity  will  benefit  by  our  thought¬ 
fulness.  But  these  folks  who  have 
not  relied  upon  mere  theory  have 
stored  film  negatives  and  positive  cop¬ 
ies  in  vaults  for  as  short  a  period  as 
five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
they  have  fotmd  'them  so  covered 
with  fungus  growths  that  even  the 
negative  itself  was  beyond  use  for  the 
taking  of  additional  copies.  What  is 
wanted  is  some  one  to  invent  a  more 
durable  and  lasting  material  for  the 
film  negative. 

There  must  also  be  a  device  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  camera  man  photographing 
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too  slowly  or  quickly  as  the  case  may 
be.  This  is  unintentional  on  his  part, 
but  there  is  little  excuse  for  the 
theater  operator,  who  can  always 
watch  his  work  on  the  screen  commit¬ 
ting  the  self  same  sin.  One  must  not 
be  too  hard  on  him,  though,  for  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  exhibitor  is  faced  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  a  full  house  and  others  wait¬ 
ing  outside  for  admission.  So  he 
orders  his  operator  to  shoot  his  reels 
through  as  quickly  as  he  can.  This 
not  only  annoys  the  audience,  who 
naturally  object  to  their  entertain¬ 
ment  being  hustled,  but  also  consider¬ 
ably  shortens  the  life  of  a  film  by 
such  reckless  treatment.  If  the  oper¬ 
ator  could  not  possibly  go  beyond  the 
normal  speed  it  would  put  an  end 
to  this  practice. 

The  authorities  throughout  the 


country  are  remarkably  strict  in  lay¬ 
ing  down  the  regulations  for  private 
motion  picture  theaters  such  as  the 
cinematographer  must,  of  necessity, 
have.  To  subject  these  shows  to  the 
same  principles  that  govern  the  ordin¬ 
ary  photoplay  theaters  is  nothing  less 
than  a  gross  imposition. 

We  should  take  a  leaf  out  of  the 
book  of  the  French  government  which 
passed  a  rule  some  time  back  compell¬ 
ing  the  motion  picture  manufacturers 
to  use  non-inflammable  film  exclu¬ 
sively. 

This  brief  survey  will  show  just 
in  what  directions  improvements  may 
be  expected,  proving  incidentally  that 
the  cinematographer  with  an  inventive 
frame  of  mind  has  an  especially  rosy 
time  before  him  if  he  can  produce  the 
goods. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


r  I AHE  number  of  plates  and  films  ex- 
posed  during  the  summer  sea¬ 
son  on  seaside  subjects  probably  con¬ 
stitutes  a  very  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  year’s  grand  total.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  quite  the  exception  to  see 
a  really  satisfactory  picture,  either 
technically  or  pictorially.  There  are 
so  many  little  factors  that  may  step 
in  that  a  bare  list  of  them  would  make 
a  formidable  array.  Happily,  many 
only  occur  somewhat  seldom,  but  their 
infrequency  makes  them  all  the  more 
puzzling  to  the  tyro.  Sun  glare  or 
strong  sun  or  sky  light  falling  directly 
on  the  front  glass  of  the  lens  is  one 
leading  cause  of  general  fog.  The 
remedy,  or  rather  prevention,  is  an 
efficient  lens  hood  or  sky  shade.  But 
as  strong  light  may  be  reflected  up¬ 
wards  from  the  water  a  top  sky  shade 
is  not  the  universal  protector  that  it  is 
so  commonly  supposed  to  be. 

When  at  work  on  or  near  water  it 
may  be  forgotten  that  this  water  is 
acting  as  a  vast  sky  reflector,  and  hence 
grave  over-exposure  is  by  no  means 
uncommon.  When  near  dark  cos¬ 
tumed  figures  are  taken  against  a 
bright  water  background  the  extreme 
range  of  light  and  dark  is  likely  to  be 
outside  the  possible  range  of  the  plate, 
so  that  we  are  between  Scylla — under¬ 
exposure  of  the  darks — and  Charybdis 


— over-exposure  of  the  high  lights. 
Usually  the  water  background  is  quite 
unintelligible,  or  the  figures  flat  black 
silhouettes.  Misjudging  distances  ac¬ 
counts  for  a  large  proportion  of  fail¬ 
ures.  Few  realize  how  distances  seen 
over  water,  and  especially  tolerably 
calm  water,  seem  to  be  very  much 
shorter  than  they  really  are.  In  rough 
weather  fine  particles  of  water,  salt,  or 
sand  may  be  blown  on  to  the  surface 
of  the  lens,  and  prevent  a  satisfactory 
image  being  formed  on  the  plate. 

In  the  same  way  the  easy  working 
of  the  shutter  may  easily  be  interfered 
with,  to  the  spoiling  of  our  plates.  On 
the  pictorial  side  the  commonest  fault 
of  all  is  the  overcrowding  of  the  plate 
with  far,  far  too  many  objects  of  in¬ 
terest,  resulting  in  confusion  and  con¬ 
flicting  attractions.  When  the  sun  is 
behind  the  camera,  flatness  is  almost 
inevitable;  if  the  sun  is  facing  the 
camera,  fog  is  all  but  certain. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

The  town  dweller,  who  only  gets  a 
chance  of  taking  his  hand  camera  into 
the  country  or  seaside  at  vacation 
times,  may  be  glad  to  be  reminded  of 
some  of  the  likely  mistakes  due  to  in¬ 
termittent  photography  of  this  kind. 
Judging  distances  with  many  of  us  re¬ 
quires  pretty  frequent  verification  by 
guessing  the  distance  of  an  object  and 
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then  confirming  or  correcting  the  esti¬ 
mate  by  pacing  the  distance.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  easy  to  under-estimate  dis¬ 
tances  seen  over  flat,  level  land,  such 
as  a  sandy  shore  or  a  grass  lawn,  and 
especially  if  there  are  no  intervening 
objects  to  break  up  the  distance. 
Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  difficulty 
of  estimating  distances  over  water. 
The  larger  the  stop  the  more  important 
is  it  to  estimate  distances  correctly 
when  setting  the  focussing  scale. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Passing  from  town  life  to  the  open 
country  or  seaside  it  is  very  easy  to  go 
astray  in  exposure,  as  one  is  apt  to 
forget  that  it  is  not  the  brightness  of 
the  sky  or  distance,  but  the  darkness 
of  the  nearest  object  in  the  picture, 
that  should  determine  the  exposure, 
if  under-exposure  is  to  be  avoided. 
At  the  same  time,  exposure  often  par¬ 
takes  of  the  nature  of  a  compromise 
when  the  subject  presents  a  very  long 
range  of  light  and  shade.  In  that  case, 
one  has  to  consider  what  is  the  most 
essential  feature  in  the  picture,  and  let 
that  command  the  situation.  In  out¬ 
door  work  there  is  the  constant  temp¬ 
tation  to  include  far  too  much  subject- 
matter.  The  chief  half  of  composition 
is  in  the  drastic  omission  of  all  sub¬ 
ject-matter  that  is  not  positively  essen¬ 
tial.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
foreground  is  by  far  the  most  import¬ 
ant  part  of  our  subjects.  Therefore, 
the  simpler  all  other  parts  are  the 
stronger  appeal  will  this  foreground 
make.  Again,  the  color  question  is 
always  with  us.  It  is  so  easy  to  forget 
that  a  subject,  charming  by  reason  of 
its  color,  may — probably  will — make  a 
very  tame  monochrome  subject,  as  we 
may  see  by  looking  at  the  scene 


through  a  bit  of  colored  glass.  And 
yet  again,  with  our  eyes  we  see  things 
in  life  size,  while  the  lens  gives  us  a 
picture  on  what  often  seems  to  be  an 
insignificant  scale — mountains  as  mole¬ 
hills,  and  men  as  pigmies. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

A  sudden  burst  of  summer  heat 
over  the  land  may  easily  lead  to  some 
mistakes  being  made  in  the  dark-room 
if  due  heed  be  not  paid  to  the  rise  of 
temperature.  Most  developing  solutions 
act  appreciably  quicker  when  they  are 
raised  from,  say,  60  to  70  deg.  F. 
So  that  if  this  point  be  overlooked  it 
is  easy  to  overdevelop  one’s  negatives, 
and  when  in  any  doubt  on  this  point 
we  think  it  is  better  to  keep  on  the 
under  rather  than  the  over  side,  as  it 
is  safer  to  intensify  than  to  reduce  a 
negative.  Again,  when  negatives  or 
prints  are  passed  from  a  bath  of  any 
kind  at  one  temperature — say,  70  deg. 
to  one  at  55  deg.,  or  vice  versa — there 
is  a  risk  of  blisters  resulting.  This  risk 
is  increased  when  the  two  baths  differ 
considerably  in  density,  e.  g.,  a  fixing 
bath  and  plain  water. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
compelled  to  do  most  of  their  negative¬ 
making  during  the  annual  summer 
vacation  season,  may  we  repeat  a  word 
of  old  but  sound  advice,  viz.,  to  take 
a  trial  print  of  each  negative,  and  then 
classify  them  into  three  groups:  (1) 
those  that  are  satisfactory;  (2)  those 
that  require  intensifying;  (3)  those 
that  require  reducing.  Class  (2) 
should  be  dealt  with  first,  and  here  it 
is  as  well  to  have  more  than  one  string 
to  one’s  bow,  otherwise  more  than  one 
method  of  working.  In  those  cases 
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where  there  is  room  for  doubt  or  hesi¬ 
tation  then  the  often  abused  uranium 
method  is  nevertheless  well  worth  con¬ 
sidering.  The  common  charge  that 
negatives  thus  treated  fade  or  change 
color  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  great  advantage  that,  if  for  any 
reason  the  intensification  is  found  un¬ 
satisfactory,  it  can  be  removed  en¬ 
tirely,  and  the  negative  brought  back 
to  its  first  state  by  simply  bathing  it 
in  a  dilute  solution  of  soda  carbonate 
or  liquid  ammonia,  i.  e.,  a  few  grains 
or  drops,  as  the  case  may  be,  per  ounce 
of  water.  Where  there  is  no  place  for 
doubt,  then  the  rehalogenising  method 
followed  by  redevelopment  can  be  rec¬ 
ommended,  as  it  enables  us  to  carry  the 
strengthening  to  almost  any  reasonably 
desired  stage. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

ENLARGING  SMALL  OBJECTS  TO  SCALE 

It  is  a  great  convenience  when  work¬ 
ing  with  lenses  of  somewhat  short  fo¬ 
cal  length  to  have  some  simple  means 
of  readily  finding  the  position  of  the 
image  plane  for  a  given  degree  of 
magnification.  It  is  very  usual  to  add  i 
to  the  ratio  or  degree  of  linear  magni¬ 
fication  and  then  multiply  this  number 
by  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  and 
take  the  resultant  distance  as  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  image  to  the  lens.  But 
this  naturally  leads  to  the  pertinent 
question,  “What  part  of  the  lens?” 
In  many  cases,  especially  with  lenses 
of  focal  length  of  an  inch  or  less,  it  is 
preferable  to  deal  with  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  object  and  image,  as  these 
are  definite  measurable  distances. 

The  calculation  is  quite  simple.  Add 
i  to  the  ratio,  square  this  number, 
divide  this  result  by  the  ratio,  and  then 


multiply  by  the  focal  length.  For  in¬ 
stance,  let  the  focal  length  be  one-half 
inch  and  a  magnification  of  ten 
diameters  be  required.  Adding  i  to 
io  we  get  ii,  and  squaring  this  we 
have  121,  then  dividing  by  io  we  get 
1 2. i,  which  is  a  numeric  that  we  can 
use  for  any  focal  length.  In  the  case 
of  the  one-half  inch  focus  we  get  6.05 
inches  as  the  36.3  inches. 

There  is,  however,  another  and  per¬ 
haps  yet  simpler  way  of  arriving  at 
the  same  result,  viz.,  “Add  2  to  the 
ratio,  multiply  the  focal  length  by  this 
number,  then  divide  the  focal  length 
by  the  ratio,  and  add  this  to  the  length 
already  obtained.”  This  reads  rather 
complicated,  but  an  example  will  show 
that  it  is  very  simple  in  application. 
Suppose  we  want  five  times  magnifica¬ 
tion  with  a  3  inch  lens.  Adding  2  to 
5  we  have  7.  Now  multiplying  the 
focal  length,  viz.,  3,  by  7,  we  have  21. 
Then  divide  3  by  5  and  add  this, 
getting  21  3-5  as  total  object-to-image 
distance.  It  may  be  objected  that  this 
formula  omits  to  take  account  of  the 
inter-nodal  distance  or  separation  of 
the  Gauss  points,  but  this  error  in 
most  cases  with  short  focus  lenses  is 
negligible  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
nominal  focus  of  most  lenses  is  to  be 
taken  cum  grano  salis.  Quite  re¬ 
cently  we  measured  carefully  and  had 
our  measurements  confirmed  by  an¬ 
other  observer,  a  lens  marked  as  24 
m/m,  yet  found  it  was  19. 1  m/m.  But 
in  any  case,  i.  e.,  by  either  of  the  above- 
named  plans,  our  practical  want  is  to 
get  the  required  image  position  quickly 
and  simply,  so  that  in  the  case  of  the 
need  of  extreme  accuracy  we  can  con¬ 
firm  or  revise  the  distance  by  the  usual 
micrometer  method. 
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Not  a  few  of  our  readers  will  be 
interested  to  learn  that  a  new  and 
timely  number  of  the  Photo  Miniature 
series,  which  has  just  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  is  devoted  to  “Travel  and  the 
Camera.”  This  is  a  handy  and  prac¬ 
tical  guide  for  the  traveler  and  tourist 
on  holiday,  away  from  home,  with  the 
camera.  A  copy  can  be  had  at  any  of 
the  photo  supply  houses  for  25  cents. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

SOLUTIONS 

The  average  amateur,  says  Photo¬ 
graphic  Scraps,  would  find  it  of  ad¬ 
vantage  to  keep  his  chemicals  in  solu¬ 
tion,  preferably  10  per  cent.  In  buy¬ 
ing,  say  an  ounce  of  sulphocyanide  of 
ammonium,  the  dealer  should  be  asked 
to  weigh  an  ounce  containing  480 
grains  instead  of  the  ordinary  avoir¬ 
dupois  ounce  of  43 jy2  grains.  Placed 
in  a  measure  and  filled  up  to  the  10 
ounce  mark  with  distilled  water,  this 
gives  a  true  10  per  cent,  solution  and 
any  10  parts  by  measure  of  this, 
whether  put  up  in  minims,  drachms, 
or  ounces,  will  contain  one  part  by 
weight  of  the  solid.  Most  of  the 
chemicals  used  with  Ilford  plates  and 
papers  may  be  kept  in  such  10  per 
cent,  solutions.  The  exceptions  are 
chloride  of  gold  which  should  be  one 
grain  in  one  drachm,  and  Hypo  which 
should  be  1  in  2.  Alum  and  hydro- 
quinone  can  be  used  in  a  5  per  cent, 
solution,  or  1  ounce  in  20  ounces. 
Metol  must  be  used  dry  as  its  solution 
in  water  is  not  very  satisfactory. 

The  solutions  should  be  put  up  in 
glass  stoppered  bottles  and  protected 
from  light.  The  bottles,  neatly  labeled, 
are  placed  in  alphabetical  order  on  a 
shelf.  Two  measures  will  be  required. 


an  ordinary  1  ounce  or  2  ounces  with 
minim  graduations  and  a  10  ounces  or 
20  ounces. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

WITH  THE  CAMERA 

NOTES  FROM  THE  ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

The  Bissell  Colleges  held  a  picnic 
June  19th  at  Lake  Kanagga,  and  a 
great  time  was  the  result.  Swimming, 
boating  and  other  athletic  sports,  in¬ 
cluding  a  baseball  game  between  the 
men,  and  one  between  the  ladies, 
caused  a  great  deal  of  merriment.  Of 
course,  the  refreshments  were  un¬ 
equaled,  both  as  to  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity. 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Littleton,  of  Muncie, 
Ind.,  won  two  of  the  seven  trophy 
cups  offered  at  the  last  Indiana  State 
Photo  Convention.  Mr.  Littleton  was 
a  student  of  1903,  and  is  one  of  the 
many  successful  I.  C.  P.  graduates. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

CHANGE  OF  NAME 

The  agency  for  the  Lumiere-Jougla 
Company  products,  heretofore  known 
as  the  Lumiere-Jougla  Company,  will 
hereafter  be  vested  in  R.  J.  Fitz- 
simons,  whose  address  is  the  same,  75 
Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City,  and 
who  will  supply  these  well-known 
products  as  before.  Mr.  Fitzsimons 
is  sole  United  States  agent  for  the 
Autochrome  and  other  Lumiere- 
Jougla  plates,  as  well  as  the  papers  and 
chemicals  of  that  firm.  As  he  has  been 
connected  with  the  firm  for  a  consider¬ 
able  period  of  time,  those  entrusting 
orders  and  the  like  to  him  can  rest 
assured  that  prompt  and  careful  atten¬ 
tion  will  be  given. 
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With  Which  is  Combined 

The  American  Photographer  and  Anthony’s  Photographic  Bulletin 


Classified  Advertisements 

• 

Advertisements  for  insertion  under  this  heading  will  be  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  a  line,  about  8  words  to  the  line. 
Cash  must  accompany  copy  in  all  cases.  Copy  for  advertisements  must  be  received  at  office  two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  day  of 
publication,  which  is  the  first  of  each  month.  Advertisers  receive  a  copy  of  the  journal  free  to  certify  the  correctness  of  the  insertion 

RATES  FOR  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SENT  ON  APPLICATION 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION, 

135  West  14th  Street,  New  York 


HANDY  REDUCING  PASTE 

QUICKEST  and  SAFEST 
For  accurate  local  work  on  a  Drv  Negative 
1  Box  and  Directions,  30  cents 


L.  C.  BISHOP,  508  Dean  Bldg.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Photographers  lrZ 

them  in  the  stores,  there  is  money  in  it. 
YOU  HAVE  THE  NEGATIVES,  WE  WILL  MAKE  THE  CARDS 

100  from  1  negative,  $  2.00  from  5  to  10  negatives,$  3.25 

300  from  1  negative,  4.20  from  5  to  10  negatives,  6.30 

500  from  I  negative,  6.25  from  5  to  10  negatives,  8.00 

1000  from  1  negative,  10.00  from  5  to  10  negatives,  12.50 

Delivery  from  3  to  5  days,  return  postage  10  cents  per  100 

Sample  card  and  complete  bargain  list  of  cameras,  lenses,  etc.  free. 

A  new  Post  Card  size  convertible  anastigmat  lens 
in  cells,  with  case,  will  cover  5x7  plate  wide  open, 
$18.00  post  paid. 

We  take  cameras,  lenses,  etc.,  in  exchange. 
Ask  us  before  buying. 

WRIGHT  RACINE,  WIS. 


GOERZ  DAGOR  1 2  in.  focus  F  6.8 
to  exchange  for  Bausch  &  Lomb  Zeiss 
Tessor  1C,  No.  1  7.  9%  in.  focus. 

L.  C.  BISHOP 

508  DEAN  BLDG.  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


J^EEP  yourself  posted.  Read  all  the 
advertisements  in  this  issue  care¬ 
fully — and  don’t  forget  to  mention 
THE  TIMES  when  you  write. 


Bartholdi  Institute  of  Photography 

Practical  Instruction  in  Photography, 
Photoengraving,  Illustrating  and 
Painting.  ESTABLISHED  1880 

256  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Opposite  Gramercy  Park 


STOP!  LOOK! 

Our  New  No.  ig  BARGAIN  LIST  which  is  now 
ready  is  better  than  ever.  Contains  some  startling 
values  in  Cameras,  Lenses  and  Photographic  Supplies. 
Imported  lea  and  Butcher  Cameras.  Headquarters 

for  Cyko  Paper. 

Write  today  for  FREE  COPY 

NEW  YORK  CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

_ 1 1 1  Fulton  Street,  New  York 


BARGAIN  LIST  127 

NOW  READY 

GREATEST  EVER! 
WILLOUGHBY  &  A  SQUARE  DEAL 

810  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Hurd’s  Lawn  Finish  is  the  finest  type  of 
the  fashionable  fabric  papers.  Its  quality 
is  the  best;  it  is  beautiful  in  appearance, 
and  the  writing  surface  is  exceptionally 
pleasing. 

Hurd’s  Suede  Finish  represents  the  best 
quality  in  the  medium  smooth  finish,  and 
is  much  in  fashion.  It  is  also  the  finest 
wedding  paper  made.  We  carry  a  large 
Stock  of  these  fine  papers. 

STYLES  &  CASH, 

155  West  Fourteenth  Street, 

New  York. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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THE  “  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  ”  ALBUMS 

FOR  UNMOUNTED  PHOTOGRAPHS 


THESE  ALBUMS  for  Unmounted  Photographs  are  made  precisely  like  the  old- 
fashioned  scrap  book,  with  a  guard  between  every  leaf.  The  leaves  themselves 
are  made  of  a  gray  linen-finished  cover  paper,  extra  heavy  stock,  (weighing  1  20 
pounds  to  the  ream.)  The  books  are  bound  in  Leather  backs  and  comers,  with  strong 
Cloth  sides.  The  word  Photographs  is  stamped  in  gold  on  the  sides.  These  Albums 
are  sewed  in  the  regular  bookbinders’  style,  to  open  flat,  and  they  are  made  to  stand  the 
hardest  kind  of  wear.  We  are  putting  them  out  over  the  reputation  of  the  “Photo¬ 
graphic  Times,”  and 

WE  GUARANTEE  EVERY  BOOK 

These  Albums  contain  fifty  leaves  each,  for  holding  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  unmounted  photographs,  according  to  the  size  of  the  prints.  The  prices  and 
sizes  of  these  Albums  for  Photographs  are  as  follows: 

No.  1.  Size  of  leaf,  4/^ x  5'^  inches  -  -  Reduced  to  $1.00 

No.  2.  Size  of  leaf,  x  8  “  -  “  “  1.20 

No.  3.  Size  of  leaf,  7  x  10  "  -  “  1.60 

No.  4.  Size  of  leaf,  10x12  “  -  “  “  2.40 

No.  5.  Size  of  leaf,  1 1  x  14  “  .  “  “  2.80 

When  ordered  to  be  sent  by  mail,  send  15c.  extra  for  postage 
for  any  size  up  to  8x10,  and  20c.  for  the  two  largest  sizes 

Special  sizes  will  be  made  to  order.  If  you  want  an  Album  for  your  Photographs 
that  will  last  as  long  as  the  prints  do  (and  longer),  let  us  send  you  one  of  these  books 

Each  Album  is  put  up  in  a  strong  pasteboard  box  wrapped  inside  and  out 

NOTE: — Sizes  No.  i  and  2  will  be  discontinued  when  our  present  stock  is 

exhausted,  order  now. 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing 

Association,  135  w.  i4th  street,  New  York 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Kastman  Kodak  Company  j 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


Color  Your  Vacation  Prints. 


It  isn’ t  everybody  that  can  be  a  Corot, 
of  course,  but  the  veriest  novice  in  the 
universe  can  color  his  prints  and  color 
them  artistically,  if  he  uses  Velox  Water 
Color  Stamps.  It  isn’ t  necessary  that  he 
should  have  had  artistic  training,  al¬ 
though  artistic  training  would  be  no 
handicap  ;  in  fact  it  isn’ t  necessary  that 
he  should  have  any  particular  ability 
whatsoever.  It  isn’t  up  to  him  at  all,  it 
is  up  to  the  Velox  Stamps — and  they 
make  good. 

Not  that  Velox 
Transparent 
Water  Color 
Stamps  have 
magical 
qu  a  1 i t i es 
sufficient 
to  turn  a 
novice  into 
an  artist 
over  night. 

They  are 
just  self- 
ble  n  d  i  n  g 
colors  whose 
successful  use  is 
so  simple  that  sat-  ^  "  jP* 

isfactory  results  Jr" 

follow  as  a  matter  * 

of  course 

One  great  help  is  the  fact  that  the 
amateur  does  not  have  to  draw  upon  his 
sense  of  the  artistic.  The  book  of 
instructions  accompanying  each  set  of 
colors  supplies  the  inspiration  and  sup¬ 
plies  it  in  such  specific  terms  that  there 
is  no  loop  hole  left  for  blunder.  The 
little  book  does  not  deal  in  generalities. 
It  doesn’t  say  that  you  can  get  nice 
sunlight  effects  and  then  let  it  go  at  that. 
It  tells  you  exactly  how  to  get  this 
effect  with  such  detail  that  you  can’t 
very  well  go  wrong.  It  explains  to  you 


just  how  to  work  in  fleecy  clouds,  or 
distant  mountains,  or  vivid  foliage. 
These  few  excerpts  give  you  the  idea: 

“If  much  foliage  shows  in  foreground 
and  middle  distance  of  your  picture, 
use  first  a  light  wash  of  Foliage  Green, 
then  “touch  up”  shadow  parts  with 
Deep  Green  and  Warm  Brown  and  the 
‘  high  lights  ’  or  those  parts  which  show 
up  stronger  and  lighter,  with  touches 
of  Light  Yellow  or  Brilliant  Red.” 

A  path  or  roadway  in 
foreground  should  have 
successive  washes  ofWarm 
Brown  and  Light  Yellow. 
Objects  such  as  rocks, 
old  buildings, 
fences,  etc.,  need 
only  a  suggestion 
of  color  and  for 
thisadilute 
wash  of 
Stone 
Gray  or 
W  arm 
Brown  is  use¬ 
ful.” 

Velox  Trans¬ 
parent  Water 
Color  Stamps 
lend  themselves 
particularly  to  the  very  pictures  you 
have  been  making  during  the  spring  and 
summer  and  the  ones  you  are  making 
right  now.  The  vacation  prints  for 
example,  will  take  on  themselves  an 
added  charm,  a  freshened  interest  under 
the  brush.  They  will  be  more  realistic, 
too.  Your  eye  saw  colors,  not  black  and 
white. 

And  by  the  way,  large  prints  from  a 
few  of  your  better  vacation  negatives 
when  colored  with  Velox  Transparent 
Stamps  will  be  the  very  thing  for  the 
walls  of  your  den  or  library. 
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The  Price. 

Velox  Transparent  Water 
Color  Stamps. 

The  complete  booklet,  consisting  of 
twelve  colors  arranged  in  perforated 
leaflets,  making  twenty-four  stamps 
of  each  color,  and  full  directions  for 
coloring  pictures — 25  cents. 

Complete  outfit  consisting  of  Artist’s 
Mixing  Palette,  three  Camel’s  Hair 
Brushes — two  flat,  one  round,  and 
book  of  Velox  Transparent  Water 
•Color  Stamps,  price  75  cents. 


KODAK 

TRIMMING  BOARDS. 


There  is  just  one  reason  why  a  pair  of 
shears  or  a  knife  is  not  the  ideal  medium 
for  trimming  prints — neither  shears  nor 
knife  can  ever  do  the  work  properly.  It 
takes  a  pretty  steady  hand  and  a  true 
eye  to  cut  even  an  approximately 
straight  edge  along  a  ruled  line.  And 
without  the  line  most  of  us  are  hopeless. 
If  it’s  wavy  effects  we  are  after,  well 
and  good,  but  a  straight  line — well, 
that’s  another  proposition.  In  short, 
trimming  a  print  unsatisfactorily  with 
a  pair  of  shears  is  a  mean,  fussy  job, 
while  trimming  a  print  perfectly  with  a 
Kodak  Trimming  Board  is  the  work  of 
a  moment. 

Kodak  Trimming  Boards  are  made  of 
hard  wood  with  natural  finish  and  are 
equipped  with  rule.  The  blades  are  of 
high  quality  steel  and  every  “clip” 
leaves  a  clean,  straight  edge.  The 
Transparent  Trimming  Gauge  is  a  great 
aid  in  the  ready  adjustment  of  the  print 
for  even,  white  margins. 


It  is  a  fact  that  many  amateurs  are  a 
bit  sparing  with  their  trims.  They  are 
altogether  too  conservative,  too  cau¬ 
tious.  Too  many  of  them  seem  to  have 
the  idea  that  trimming  is  confined  to  the 
securing  of  even,  white  margins  around 
the  print.  This  is  a  mistake,  of  course. 
Legion  is  the  name  of  the  print  that 
could  be  improved  by  the  lopping  off 
of  blank  sky,  or  uninteresting  fore¬ 
ground,  or  details  at  the  side  of  the 
picture  that  are  out  of  place  and  serve 
only  to  detract  from  the  real  center  of 
interest.  The  very  fact  that  you  own  a 
Kodak  Trimming  Board  will  lead  you  to 
scan  your  prints  carefully  to  see  if  they 
could  not  be  improved  by  trimming — 
and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  number 
that  can  be  so  improved. 

You  haven’t  got  to  O.  K.  your  pic¬ 
ture  copy  just  as  it  leaves  the  camera. 
With  the  Kodak  Trimming  Board  you 
can  edit  it  a  little. 

The  Price. 

No.  1,  capacity  5x5  inches,  -  -  $0.40 

No.  2,  capacity  7x7  inches,  -  -  .60 

Transparent  Trimming  Gauge  (extra)  -  .20 


THE  NEW  KODAK  SKY 
FILTER. 

With  a  perfectly  blank  sky  above  it, 
many  an  otherwise  beautiful  landscape 
would  sink  into  the  commonplace.  So 
it  is  that  many  a  landscape  that  bears 
the  ear  marks  of  a  masterpiece  is  “just 
a  photograph”  because  the  cloud  effects 
have  been  neglected.  A  piece  of  white 
paper  can  never  take  the  place  of  an 
angry  storm  sky  or  the  fleecy  billowed 
sky  of  a  lazy  day. 

To  get  proper  cloud  effects  it  is  often 
necessary  to  use  filters.  But  filters  pro¬ 
long  the  exposures  far  beyond  the 
province  of  the  snap-shot  and  often  a 
time  exposure  is  either  impossible  or 
inconvenient.  This  applies  to  filters  in 
general,  but  not  to  the  new  Kodak  Sky 
Filter  which  makes  possible  the  proper 
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recording  of  both  landscape  and  clouds 
with  a  snap-shot. 

The  contribution  of  the  Kodak  Sky 
Filter  to  landscape  photography  is  a 
very  real  one  and  yet  the  results  are 
secured  by  a  very  simple  expedient. 
The  upper  half  of  the  filter  is  stained 
yellow  which  holds  back  the  bright  light 
of  the  sky  against  an  over-exposure. 
The  lower  half  of  the  lens  is  uncolored 
and  allows  the  foreground  the  normal 
exposure  it  demands.  In  this  way  a 
balance  is  secured  so  that  a  proper  ex¬ 
posure  for  the  one  is  a  proper  exposure 
for  the  other. 

And  this  is  accomplished  without 
stepping  beyond  the  possibilities  of  the 
snap-shot.  Exposure  with  the  Kodak 
Sky  Filter  is  only  about  double  what  it 
would  be  with  the  regular  lens  equip¬ 


ment,  so  that  it  is  only  on  rare  occasions 
that  the  use  of  the  tripod  will  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Few  of  the  exposures  will  be 
over  one  twenty-fifth  of  a  second  and 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  holding  the 
camera  steady  for  this  length  of  time. 

The  Kodak  Sky  Filter  is  not  intended 
to  take  the  place  of  the  regular  Kodak 
Color  Filters.  Landscapes  with  clouds 
can  be  most  satisfactorily  photographed 
with  the  Kodak  Color  Filters — but  a 
long  exposure  and  a  tripod  will  be  neces¬ 
sary.  The  Kodak  Sky  Filter  will  render 
good  service  along  the  same  lines  and 
will  do  it  within  the  bounds  of  the 
snap-shot. 

Prices  of  the  Kodak  Sky  Filter  range 
from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  according 
to  size. 


The  only 

GRAND  PRIZE 

pertaining  strictly  to  photography  at  the 

Panama-Pacific  Exposition 

was  awarded  to  the 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
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As  right  as 
a  full 
jeweled 
watch . 


The  Vest  Pocket 
Autographic  Kodak 

with  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens,  f  7.7. 

A  vest  pocket  camera  that  will  really  go  in  the  vest  pocket — 
comfortably. 

A  lens  that  gives  microscopic  definition  and  has  speed  to  spare,  a 
ball  bearing  shutter  that  works  silently,  accurately,  without  jerk  or  jar. 
“Autographic”  of  course.  All  the  folding  Kodaks  now  are. 

In  this  camera  Kodak  simplicity  and  the  utmost  convenience  are  combined  with  an 
optical  quality  that  perfectly  meets  the  requirements  of  those  who  demand  an  instru- 

Pictures,  15£  x  2Vi  inches. 

Price,  $10.= 

If  it  isn’t  an  Eastman ,  it  isn’t  a  Kodak. 

Catalogue  free  at  your  dealer' s,  or  by  mail 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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$3,000.00  In  Cash  Prizes 

FOR  PICTURES  ILLUSTRATING 

Kodak  Advertising  Slogans 

For  the  best  photograph  illustrating  any  one  of  the  five  fol¬ 
lowing  slogans  we  will  pay  $300.00: 

For  the  second  best  photograph  illustrating  any  one  of  the 
five  following  slogans  we  will  pay  $200.00: 

THE  FIVE  SLOGANS: 

Take  a  Kodak  with  you. 

All  out-doors  invites  your  Kodak. 

There  are  no  game  laws  jor  those  who 
hunt  with  a  Kodak. 

Let  the  children  Kodak. 

IK rite  it  on  the  film — at  the  time. 

( For  Autographic  Kodak  Adv.) 

A  NEW  SLOGAN. 

For  the  best  new  slogan,  together  with  a  picture  illustrating 
same,  we  will  pay  $500.00. 

Ask  for  circular  giving  full  details  1915  Kodak  Advertising 
Competition.  Sent  by  mail  on  request. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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You  want  to  keep  your  negatives,  of  course, 
and  you  want  to  keep  them  where  you  can  lay 
your  hands  on  them  without  delay — particularly 
those  containing  autographic  records. 


The  Eastman 
Film  Negative  Album 

will  preserve  your  negatives  against  injury  or  loss 
and  will  provide  the  handiest  kind  of  a  reference 
book  wherein  the  answTer  to  such  questions  as 
“  When  did  I  take  this?”  “ Where  was  this 
taken?”  may  be  found  on  the  instant . 

THE  PRICE 


For  100  negatives,  x  2lA,  -----  $0.75 

For  100  negatives,  2 x  4X,  or  smaller,  -  .75 

For  100  negatives.  3 %  x \lX,  or  4  x  5,  -  1.00 

For  100  negatives,  3%  x  S]4,  or  smaller,  -  1.00 

For  100  negatives,  5  x  7,  or  smaller,  -  1.50 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  your  dealer’s. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 

Print  Competition 

ON  account  of  the  continued  success  of  the  Revived  Print  Competition, 
the  Editorial  Management  of  The  Photographic  Times  will  continue 
these  pictorial  contests  until  further  notice. 

The  next  contest  will  be  closed  September  30th,  1915,  so  as  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  November  Number  with  reproductions  of  the  prize  winners  and 
other  notable  pictures  of  the  contest.  The  prizes  and  conditions  will  be  the 
same  as  heretfore,  as  follows : 

First  Prize,  $10.00  •  Second  Prize,  $5.00  Third  Prize,  $3.00 

And  three  honorable  mention  awards  of  a  year’s  subscription  to 

The  Photographic  Times. 

In  addition  to  which  those  prints  which  deserve  it,  will  be  Highly  Com¬ 
mended. 

CONDITIONS: 

The  competition  is  open  freely  to  all  who  may  desire  to  compete,  without 
charge  or  consideration  of  any  kind.  The  subject  for  this  competition  is 
“Outdoor”  in  landscape  or  figure. 

Prints  in  any  medium,  mounted  or  unmounted,  may  be  entered.  As  awards 
are,  however,  partly  determined  on  possibilities  of  reproducing  nicely,  it  is  best 
to  mount  prints  and  use  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing  paper  with  a  glossy  surface. 
Put  the  name  and  address  on  the  back  of  each  print. 

Send  particulars  of  conditions  under  which  pictures  were  taken,  separately 
by  mail,  also  marking  data  on  back  of  each  print  or  mount.  Data  required  in 
this  connection :  light,  length  of  exposure,  hour  of  day,  season  and  stop  used. 
Also  material  employed  as  plate,  lens,  developer,  mount  and  method  of  printing. 

NO  PRINT  WILL  BE  ELIGIBLE  THAT  HAS  EVER  APPEARED 
IN  ANY  OTHER  AMERICAN  PUBLICATION. 

All  prints  become  the  property  of  this  publication,  to  be  used  in  The 
Photographic  Times,  as  required,  to  be  reproduced  either  in  our  regular 
pages  or  criticism  department ;  credit  will,  of  course,  be  given,  if  so  used;  those 
not  used  will  be  distributed,  pro  rata,  among  the  hospitals  of  New  York,  after  a 
sufficient  quantity  has  been  accumulated. 

We  reserve  the  right  to  reject  all  prints  not  up  to  the  usual  standard  re¬ 
quired  for  reproduction  in  our  magazine. 

Foreign  contestants  should  place  only  two  photos  in  a  package,  otherwise 
they  are  subject  to  customs  duties,  and  will  not  be  accepted. 

All  prints  should  be  addressed  to  “The  Judges  of  The  Photographic 
Times  Prize  Print  Contest,  135  West  14th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,”  and 
must  be  received  by  us  not  later  than  September  30th. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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25 

CENTS 

WILL  BRING  YOU  THE 

Amateur  Photographer’s 
Weekly 

FOR  THE  NEXT 

3 

MONTHS 

That  means  that  you  will  get  13  copies 
of  a  photographic  journal  that  is  written 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  beginner 
in  photography. 

You  will  find  more  features  in  the 
Amateur  Weekly  than  in  any  other  ma¬ 
gazine  you  can  buy  for  $1.50  per  year. 
Cash  prize  competitions'are  offered  every 
week,  articles  that  you  can  easily  under¬ 
stand,  and  which  will  tell  you  how  you 
can  avoid  wasting  plates  and  paper,  a 
Print  Exchange,  many  illustrations  ac¬ 
companied  by  full  data,  Ye  Olde  Curiosi- 
tie  Shoppe,  and  many  other  features. 

When  you  send  a  print  in  for  competi¬ 
tion  and  want  to  know  how  it  compares 
with  other  prints  sent  in,  we  send  you  a 
rating  card,  judging  the  print  for  Com- 
positon  Pictorial  Quality,  etc.,  so  that 
you  can  find  out  where  your  faults  lie 
and  improve  them.  With  the  new  year 
other  features  are  to  be  inaugurated  of 
like  value  to  the  amateur  who  wants  to 
improve  his  photographic  work. 

We  send  no  sample  copies,  because  the 
value  of  a  magazine  cannot  be  judged 
from  one  copy.  25  cents  is  a  small  sum 
and  invested  in  a  three  months’  trial  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  Amateur  you  will  find  it 
return  a  hundredfold.  Send  it  to-day. 


A  three  months’  trial  subscription .  $  .25 

In  Canada . 38 

Regular  subscription  price  per  year .  1.00 

In  Canada .  1.50 


Check,  U.  S.  stamps,  money  order,  coin, 
any  convenient  form  of  remittance. 

The 

Amateur  Photographer’s 
Weekly 

917  Schofield  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


IN  PEACE  OR  WAR 

METOL 

HAUFF 

is  always  the  same  and  always 
the  reliable  developer.  There 
is  no  substitute. 

1  oz.  bottle 

X  lb.  “ 

X  lb.  “ 

1  lb.  “ 

When  ordering 

Specify  HAUFF9 S 


A  glance  at  the  package  and 
label  will  enable  you  to  identify 
the  genuine. 


G.  GENNERT 

AMERICAN  AGENT 
New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


.  .  $  .55 

.  .  2.00 
.  .  3.75 

.  .  7.00 
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Beyond  the 
Experimental 
Stage 

The  Genuine 

Premo  Film  Pack 


Twelve  years  of  success  and  true  merit  make  it  the  de¬ 
pendable  film  for  film  pack  cameras.  The  operation  of 
the  Premo  Film  Pack  is  the  last  word  in  simplicity.  No 
difficulties  of  any  kind  to  study  over  or  bother  you.  Film 
is  from  the  same  stock  as  the  Eastman  N.  C. — the  best 
in  the  world.  It  is  properly  orthochromatic,  non -curling, 
and  has  speed  to  spare.  One  or  more  films  can  be  re¬ 
moved  at  any  time  for  development,  and  the  film  can  be 
developed  automatically  in  the  Premo  Film  Pack  Tank 
— a  tremendous  advantage  to  the  amateur  who  does  his 
own  finishing. 

Get  the  Premo  catalog  describ¬ 
ing  the  Premo  Film  Pack  in  detail 
and  the  full  line  of  Premo  Film 
and  Plate  Cameras.  Premo  cata¬ 
log  free  at  the  dealer’s,  or  gladly 
mailed  on  request. 

ROCHESTER  OPTICAL  DIVISION 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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“PAPERS  OF  QUALITY” 

AT  THE  OFFICE 

When  ordering  stationery  for  business 
use,  and  a  good,  snappy  bond  paper 
is  desired  at  medium  cost,  specify 


Your  printer  will  know 

JOHN  F.  SARLE,  58  John  Street, 

Sole  Agent  for  New  York 


Pictures  Mounted  With 


HIGGINS'  PHOTO  MOUNTER. 

Have  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  best  results  are  only  produced  by 
the  best  methods  and  means — the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other  mounting 
can  only  he  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting  paste — 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 

At  Dealers  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists’  Materials,  and  Stationery.  A  3-oz.  jar  prepaid 
by  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or  circulars  free,  from 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

MANUFACTURERS  LONDON 

Main  Office,  271  Ninth  Street,  Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 
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IN  HEAT  OR  COLD,  BE  IT  HUMID  OR  DRY, 

HAMMER  PLATES 

fit  every  climatic  condition  from  Equator  to  the  Poles. 

Hammer’s  Special  Extra  Fast  (red  label)  and  Extra  Fast 
(blue  label)  Plates  for  all  round  work  and  Hammer’s  Or- 
thochromatic  Plates  for  color  values. 


Hammer’s  little  book,  “A  Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making,”  mailed  free 


HAMMER  DRY- PLATE  COMPANY 

Ohio  Avenue  and  Miami  Street  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


Established  1840.  Incorporated  1892. 

Joseph  Parker  4  Son  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

TREASURY 

COMMERCIAL 

and  CAPITOL 

BLOTTING  PAPERS 

Made  in  Highest  Photo.  Finish 
and  Chemically  Pure. 

Whalley  Ave.,  near  Dayton  St,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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The  Best  Books  for  The  Practical  Photographer 


Second  Edition 
Revised 


A.  BROTHERS — A  Manual  of  Photography 

Contents.— Part  I.  Introductory.  Historical  Sketch.  Chemistry  of  Photography. 
Optics  of  Photography.  Light  in  Photography.  Part  II.  Processes.  Part  III,  Appara¬ 
tus.  Part  IV.  Materials  used  in  Photography.  Part  V.  Applications  of  Photography. 
Practical  Hints. — Index. 

Illustrations  in  text  and  37  CA 

plates, 385 pages, 8vo.  Cloth,  Net. 

CHARLES  R.  GIBSON  The  Romance  of  Modern  Photography 

Contents.— How  Photography  Came  to  be  Invented.  Early  Photographs  on  Silvered 
Plates.  Instantaneous  Photography.  Can  We  Photograph  in  Colors?  More  About 
Color  Photography.  Color  Photography  Without  Colored  Screens.  The  Making  of  Book 
Illustrations.  The  Three-Color  Process  of  Printing.  <  Photographing  the  Invisible.  More 
Invisible  Rays.  Telegraphing  Photographs.  Some  Interesting  Achievements. 


63  illustrations,  345,  pages,  tf?  1  CA 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  Net,  *P***5" 


An  Easy  Guide 
For  Beginners 


W.  WALL1NGTON — Chats  on  Photography  ror  negmners 

Contents.— An  Outline  of  the  Elementary  Photographic  Process.  A  Trial  Trip  With 
theCamera.  Cause  and  Remedy  of  Defects.  After-Treatment  of  the  Negative.  The  Print¬ 
ing  Process.  Self  Toning  Papers.  Printing  in  Platinum.  Printing  on  Gaslight  Papers. 
Bromide  Papers.  Colors  on  Bromide  Prints.  Enlarging  on  Bromide  Papers.  Ortho-chro¬ 
matic  Plates.  Tips  from  a  Worker’s  Notebook. 

Illustrated,  182  pages,  <£  1  QC 
12mo  Cloth,  net, 

Sent  Prepaid  on  Receipt  ot  Price 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON  CO.,  Inc.,  122  East  25th  Street,  New  York  City 


“PHOTO  FINISH” 


THE  PUREST  AND  BEST  BLOTTING  FOR  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  PURPOSES,  CHEMICALLY  PURE 
AND  NON-LINTING 


For  sale  by  all  leading  dealers 


MADE  BY 

STltc  Albemarle  Paper  manufacturing  (fn. 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA,  U.  S.  A. 
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STAMPED 

with  quality — every  pound  of  printing  ink  that  leaves  our 
establishment:  mixed  with  quality  of  materials  and  brains, 
too.  The  kind  of  ink  that  lessens  the  worry  of  the  man 
at  the  desk  —  the  superintendent—  the  foreman — and  the 
pressman.  We  never  knew  how  to  make  any  other  kind 

of  ink. 

If  Sinclair  &  Valentine  Co.’s  label  is  on  the  can,  the 
contents  will  please  your  man. 

Send  us  your  order  for  any  special  inks — no  matter 
what  shades  or  for  what  processes — we  will  guarantee  to 
make  them  right — and—  make  them  satisfactorily. 

Tell  us  your  ink  troubles  and  we  will  disperse  them. 

SINCLAIR  &  VALENTINE  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  605-6 1  1  West  129th  Street,  New  York. 
Down-town  Branch :  No.  1 68  Centre  Street,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia  Boston  Chicago  St.  Louis  Cleveland 

Denver  Toronto 

When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Saturday  With  My  Camera 

By 

STANLEY  C.  JOHNSON,  M.  A.D.,Sc. 


\\  ah  over  one  hundred 
Practical  Digram* 
and  Plates 


VI  l  HDA'i  WITH 
iv'  CAMERA 


JUST  the  book  for  the  Am¬ 
ateur.  Its  444  pages  are  full 
of  helpful  hints  covering  all 
classes  of  subjects.  It  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  more  than  100  prac¬ 
tical  diagrams  and  plates.  For¬ 
mulae  are  given  for  many  differ¬ 
ent  processes.  A  new  field  is 
opened  for  the  amateur  who 
previously  had  hesitated  on  ac¬ 
count  of  not  knowing  exactly 
how  to  proceed  on  new  subjects. 


AN  IDEAL  GIFT 


For  the  beginner  or  the  advanced  worker  in  photography 


The  retail  price  of  this  book  is  $1.50 


As  a  special  inducement  we  will  include 
Saturday  With  My  Camera  ($1.50),  with  a 
year’s  subscription  to  the  Photo-  <j*Q 
graphic  Times  ($1.50)  for  ....  Z»dU 


OR 


A  year’s  subscription  to  Lippincott’s  Magazine 
($3.00),  a  year’s  subscription  to  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times  ($1.50),  andSatur- 
day  With  My  Camera  ($1.50)  for  tS*Ot) 


The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  WEST  14th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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Learn  a  Paying  Profession 

that  assures  you  a  good  income  and  position  for 
life.  For  10  years  we  have  successfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photoengraving  and  Three-Color  Work 

Our  graduates  earn  from  $20  to  $50  a  week.  We 
assist  them  to  secure  these  positions.  Learn  how 
you  can  become  successful.  Terms  easy — living  inex¬ 
pensive.  Write  for  Catalogue — NOW. 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
967  Wabash  Avenue,  Effingham,  Illinois 


gEND  US  the  names  of  your  friends 
who  are  interested  in  photography — 
we  want  to  send  them  a  sample  copy  of 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES. 


Practical  Photography 

is  the  name  of  a  new  series  of  photo¬ 
graphic  books  which  will  treat  of  various 
photographic  subjects  of  present-day  in¬ 
terest  in  a  thorough  and  practical  man¬ 
ner.  Each  one  will  give  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  on  its  subject  which  seems  to  the 
editors  to  be  worth  the  attention  of  the 
average  worker.  The  books  will  be  well 
printed,  sewed  to  open  flat,  illustrated 
when  necessary,  and  will  fit  the  pocket. 
They  will  sell  at  25  cents  in  paper  and 
50  cents  in  cloth,  and  you  can  get  them 
from  most  photographic  dealers.  Two 
are  ready  now. 

THE  SECRET  OF  EXPOSURE 

is  a  thorough  guide  to  exposure  under 
all  conditions,  and  will  enable  you  to 
make  perfect  negatives  every  time.  All 
the  factors  of  exposure  are  fully  ex¬ 
plained,  exhaustive  tables  given,  and  the 
use  of  meters  thoroughly  gone  into. 

BEGINNER’S  TROUBLES 
contains  some  hundred  practical  para¬ 
graphs  on  how  to  make  perfect  negatives 
and  prints,  written  from  long  experience 
and  useful  to  every  photographer.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  have  them,  we  will 
send  them  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

American  Photographic  Publishing  Co. 

435  POPE  BUILDING,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


USE 

WHITING  I 

WPERS 

Bonds 

Linens 

Ledgers 

Superfines 

Fines 

IN  WHITE  AND 

COLORS 

WHITING  PAPER  CO. 

Lafayette  and  Howard  Streets 

.  .  .  New  York 

Mills*  Holyoke,  Mass. 
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REPRODUCES  ALL 

The  long  scale  of  tones,  sparkling  high-lights, 
details  in  the  shadows.  All  you  see  in  the 
negative. 

COLON  A  pIper0P,ng 


A  grade  and  surface  suited  to  any  negative. 
THREE  GRADES 

SOFT  NORMAL  CONTRAST 
THREE  SURFACES 

GLOSSY  MATT  SEMI-MATT 
SEND  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  TODAY 


Sussex  Photo  Supply  Co.  nenTjon 


THE 


New  Record  Plate 

FOR  COMMERCIAL  AND 
GENERAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 

A  Rapid  Emulsion  with  Snappy  Results 


Samples  and  Liberal  Discounts  to 
Professional  users 

GnriliirnT  24-26  E-  13th  St.,  New  York 

III  IlINrll  I  320  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 
•  U  Lilli  Lit  I  682  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco 


Styl  es  &  Cash 

PRINTERS 

Stationers,  Engravers 
Lithographers  and 
Blank  Book 
Manufacturers 

for  the 

Office,  Societies  and  Home 

Mail  Orders  receive  Prompt  Attention 
Estimates  Given 

Established  in  1865,  and  lor  over  Forty  years 
printers  of  the  Photographic  Times 

135  West  14th  Street,  New  York 
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“Getting  Across” 

The  high  speed  subjects  are  the  ones  which  prove 
with  every  exposure  that  the  way  to  “get  across” 
with  a  sharp  negative  is  to  use  a 

Bauscli [omb^iss 

“[essar  |ens 

“MASTER  OF  SPEED  AND  LIGHT” 


The  standard  lens  for  the  reflect¬ 
ing  camera  for  ultra  speed  work, 
for  home  portraiture  or  difficult 
exposures  under  dull  lights  is  the 
Tessar  Ic  F-4.5  Nothing  is  too 
fast  for  it. 

The  Tessar  IIb-F-6.3  is  the.  lens 
usually  selected  for  compact  hand 
cameras.  Its  speed  is  ample  for 
ordinary  work,  including  gray-day 
snap-shots,  as  it  is  about  twice 


the  speed  of  the  ordinary  lens 
outfit. 

We  make  a  complete  line  of  lenses 
applicable  to  all  photographic 
purposes.  The  information  as  to 
the  lens  to  select  is  given  in  the 
booklet,  “What  Lens  Shall  I  Buy  ?  ” 
— sent  free  on  request. 

Try  a  Tessar  on  your  own  camera 
— your  dealer  can  arrange  it.  If 
not,  write  us. 


gausch  &  Ipmb  Optics  ©• 

626  ST.  PAUL  STREET  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

fading  American  Makers  of  Projection  Lanterns  (Balopticons).  Microscopes  Range 
jnders.  Engineering  Instruments,  Binoculars  and  other  high  grade  optical  products 


I 
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Results  follow  as  surely  as  the  night  the 
day  if  you  make  your  prints  on 

VELOX 


a  photographic  paper  that  fits  every  amateur 
negative. 

Contrast  Velox  will  produce  the  best 
possible  results  from  extremely  flat  negatives 
— will  yield  you  the  maximum  of  brilliancy 
with  the  minimum  of  flatness. 

NEPERA  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 

At  your  dealer’s. 


Styles  &  Cash,  New  York. 


